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EVERY MAN HIS OWN ARTIST 


By LEIGH MITCHELL HODGES 


Oxge winter night in 1899 Samuel S. 
Fleisher, born into a rich family of yarn- 
makers, was on his way home from a set- 
house in Philadelphia’s 
Bainbridge Street 
small boys talking about a cheap chromo 


dingy 
three 


tlement 
when he heard 
in a shop window—a too-green landscape 
topped by a too-black cloud. 

aint 21” 
eould walk right into it an’ go 
for miles an’ miles!’’ 

‘‘Th’? guy musta had nerve to keep on 
paintin’, that 
piped the smallest of the three. 


‘Swell, one was saying. 


‘Gee, y ‘ 


with storm comin’ up,” 


Samuel Fleisher’s work with boys in 
that slum district had given many glimpses 
of a lurking love of beauty. He had come 
to feel that something should be done about 
this, as well as about their material needs, 
and hearing these boys gave him an idea. 
He told them to meet him at the Settle- 
ment a few evenings later, bringing any 
pals who might care to come, and they all 
would paint pictures. 

Twenty-odd, none over 14, were on hand. 
Mr. Fleisher, then 27, told them they could 
come when they chose, work with crayons 
and paints as long as they pleased, stay 
away at will, all without cost. 

So was born the Graphie Sketch Club— 
unique, and a bit beyond belief till you’ve 
seen it—now handsomely housed in the 
Same unattractive neighborhood, with a 
roster of than 70,000 former stu- 
dents and a eurrent annual enrolment of 


more 


some 2,500 of both sexes—girls long since 
were admitted; aged five to 70, white and 
colored, rich and poor, of many nationali- 
ties; representing nearly every calling 
and profession. 

Here they come of evenings and on 
Saturdays and Sundays for expert gui- 
dance in drawing; painting with oils, 
water-colors or pastels; etchings; sculpture 
and rhythmic dancing. From the 


Mr. Fleisher has met the entire cost, save 


start, 


for professional models, which means a 
few cents per session from each life-class 
member. 

Some of the present students first regis- 
Most of the 


tered 20 years ago. reasons 


for their study might be thus summed up: 


‘‘T love beauty, and want to find a way 
Yet every 


>] 


to express my feeling for it. 
class includes those who are studying for 
art careers, who find a special stimulation 
in the freedom of the place. A more in- 
formal atmosphere could hardly be imag- 
ined, though marked quiet and seriousness 
pervade even the Saturday and Sunday 
children’s classes, ages five to 14. 
Upstairs a nude model is posing for the 
In the circle around her are a 
the 
part of the city, 10 miles distant; a neat- 


life class. 


high-school girl from northernmost 


as-pie Chinese youth—‘‘I help in my fa- 


ther’s laundry’’; a middle-aged house 


? 
painter; a stocky physician who has been 
coming to ‘‘this wonderful place off and 
on for three years, and it’s my first try 
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pretty 
delicatessen 


salad 


beginners, 


teakwood. 


finishing 


rhvthmie 


ath of 


me 


told 


designs. 


works 


touches 


nude figure, 


covers; 


with oils in spare hours. 


Mennonite 


bonnet and plain garb. 


she’s 


S] 


on 


‘ust 


at a nude’’; a second-year 
famed Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 


an elderly 


something else.’ 
eirl, 
She 


never 


1e 


didn’t go to the Graphie Sketch Club. 
and that’s why I’m here.’’ 
etchers and two for sculpture. 


fanecy-free 


a 


student in the 


three commercial artists who aspire 


man 


y pensioned by a bank, who has toyed 


In the bie room where students are tak- 
ing turns at ten-minute poses for the sketch 


class, a Wolian fac 5 her blank sheet with 


a perplexed look. Her eves twinkle, 
though, as she says, ‘‘This is Just mother 
stepping out a bit. I’ve spent my life 


bringing up two boys, and now I want a 


> Nearby 
half- 
in 


white 


works a 


‘‘Tast week,’’ she explained, 


seen such 
why I 


I’d 


asked 


never heard of it, but she told me about it, 


In the basement there is a classroom for 


In one of 


the latter, a do-as-you-please group, mostly 


with damp 


clay, except one who’s carving a lion from 
A soft-spoken Negro is putting 


miniature re- 


out of my 


Daytimes he helps tend an oyster 


dancing 


meaning of this elub, whether 


number who consider it ‘‘a playground for 


Monday and Thursday evenings you’ll 
find a group of barefooted young and older 
women, wearing Grecian tunies of varied 
colors, and weaving graceful rounds of the 
they’re being taught. 
This is the assembly room, a spacious hall 
whose several hundred etchings and sculp- 


tures, all, are the work of former or present 


There seems to be but one answer as to 


from 


those who’ve found it a free path to sehol- 


arships and honors or from the far larger 
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the soul’’?: a meaning not easily 


words, but vividly expressed by the ea 
faces and busy hands of those who make 
the average 800-a-week attendance ; 


a 


learn to find and to depict the beauty 


ordinary living. 
Down in the club’s first Catharine S1 


home was modeled the group whic! 


T 
} 


the Prix de Rome for Albin Polasek, 
head of the department of sculpture } 


Chicago 


Art 


Institute. 
Renzetti, teacher of sculpture in the P 


There 


Aur 


delphia Art Museum’s School of Indust 
Art, came as the son of a tailor wl 


disappointed when his boy declined t 


low his 


trade. 
present buildings Richard Bishop, then 


In 


the basement 


successful engineer and now pree! 


among etchers of wild fowl, only 10 year 


ago needled his first lines on coated copp 


‘““T was well able to pay for instruct 


he said the other day, ‘‘but when | 


Mr. Fleisher so, he just smiled and 


‘No one pays here. 
Classes are regularly 


art 


any 


formal 


>? 


work adhere closely 
But there 
any class; no rule of constant att 


ditions. 


school, 


? 


scheduled, 


and meth 


OU 


enough to classi 


are no age-limi 


in any one class; no restrictions 


mediums employed. 


Still-life this ev: 


? 


\ 


are | 


and portrait to-morrow if desired, or | 


time in each the same evening! 
There are 10 instruetors, all former 


dents ; 


dantie. 


Not 


c 


memories 


1 


few 


of their 
Sketch days keep them from being 
they 


own 


of those 


ruide were once their fellow studen 


+ 


S 


the same informal way, but with an a 


note of friendliness, the founder w! 
tired 20 years ago, spends many eve 
Now facing 70, his simplicity 
manner and modesty make him seem s 


here. 


youthful. 


To get from him any idea of what 
Graphic Sketch Club has cost th 


} 


Gra 


Se 


+ 


+ 
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ars would be about as easy as to break 
. Fort Knox. But taking it all in all— 
iildings, equipment, furnishings, decora- 


ns. myriad art treasures, salaries, prizes 


d maintenanee—it must be near the mil- 
\-dollar mark. 

ive years after its first meeting forty- 
its birth- 
members 


years ago, the club outgrew 
we. Then, one evening, the 
“used much curiosity among. loitering 
eet gangs as they carried their belong- 
s to larger quarters, the ground floor 
a typical row-house in Catharine Street, 

heart of Philadelphia’s Little Italy. 
hile they were fixing up their new home, 
the 
wwed their contempt for such sissies by 
ning the Several nights of 
ne-smashing brought no reproofs; only 


me of young gangsters outside 


windows. 
vlazing. So the gang leader decided to 
k into sueh vexing patience, and the 


ilt was a request for enrolment—‘‘if 


‘re sure it won’t cramp my style!’’ 
day he teaches sculpture in a loeal art 
ool. 

(he boys kept the rooms in order; new 
mbers were coming in all the time, and 
they 
“It’s up to the group,’’ 


friends began asking why 
ildn’t join. 
il Mr. Fleisher when this change was 
vvested. ‘‘Chaperones won’t fit into our 
cture, so each of you will have to share 


*? The girls came, and 


responsibility. 
first one created a mild sensation by 
turning back the rugs before sweeping! 

Soon the whole house had to be taken 

er. Then, one day, Mr. Fleisher brought 
‘rom his home a van-load of paintings, 
statuary and art objects, and made a mu- 
seum of the top floor. 

‘That elub of Sam _ Fleisher’s 
town’? was being talked about in loeal art 
‘ircles, outside of which little was known 
{ it, save in its dilapidated neighborhood. 


down 


‘here street gangs were creating less dis- 
der, largely because the club had de- 
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pleted their membership. Also, the imme- 
diate surroundings were being spruced up 
front and 
the 


As the boys began taking home drawings 


—eleaner curtains and stoops, 


more flowering plants in windows. 
or paintings, some parents decided they’d 
like to make a try at such things. They 
were welcomed. 

By 1920, crowding was again a problem. 
So Mr. Fleisher bought a dwelling and an 
adjoining large structure which had served 
as parish house and school for the abutting 
the 
itself abandoned a few years before—and 
When he heard that the 


echureh was about to be sold for use as a 


Episcopal Chureh of Evangelists 


remodeled them. 
rarage, he bought it, too, and restored it, 
retaining all the atmosphere of a house 
of worship. Tapestries, paintings, scrolls, 
jeweled vestments, sculptures and Floren- 
tine chairs and benches, treasures gathered 
by Mr. Fleisher in his world travels, are 
mellowed by the soft glow of many eandles, 
and the air is redolent of incense. 

The only ‘‘service’’ held in this sanctu- 
ary is the reading of Dickens’s Christmas 
Carol each Christmas Eve. Its purpose is 
to provide for the students and all who 
may care to come a place wherein to medi- 
tate on the kinship of art to things spir- 
itual; or where a young couple may earry 
on a courtship, or a tired mother with her 
children—sometimes one at her breast— 
may find new courage in the transeribed 
musie of the masters which comes like a 
benediction from the great organ. 

Neither here nor elsewhere in the elub 
buildings is there a ‘‘Silence’’ or ‘‘ Please 
do not handle’’ sign. There are no guards 
or watehmen; no locks on treasure-filled 
eases or cabinets, even in the Children’s 
Museum, the latest addition, with its more 
than 3,000 miniature art objects, down to 
a carved ivory camel the size of a pinhead. 
Nothing would be easier than to steal any 








428 
one of countless small objects scattered 
throughout these buildings. Yet not one 


ever has been missed. 


Philadelphia’s real awakening to the 
Graphie Sketch came in 1924, when Mr. 
Fleisher was made the third recipient of 
the Philadelphia Award, founded by the 
late Bok—a gold medal and $10,- 


000 annually given to some citizen for ‘a 


Edward 


service calculated to advance the best and 
The 


movement to 


largest interests of the community.”’ 
year had led a 
widen the field of art work and apprecia- 


before he 
tion by forming the School Art League, 
whose high-school members from all parts 
of the city still come to the Graphic Sketch 
Also 
he has sponsored and helped to develop 
the Cape May County Art League in New 
Jersey, a rural reflection of the Graphie 


classrooms on Saturday mornings. 
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Sketch Club, and a similar movement in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania. 

There’s no way of knowing how far the 
influence of the club in Catharine Street 
has spread. L. P. Jacks, former principal 
of Manchester New College, Oxford, one 
of many has visited the 
club, said, ‘‘On the whole, I have never 


educators who 
seen a more successful attempt to provide 
‘education for leisure.’’’ Some 80 Euro- 
pean scholarships have been won by former 
students. Leopold Seyffert, Benton Spru- 
ance, Lazar Raditz and many another sue- 
cessful painter have ‘‘come up from Cath- 
Yet the club’s main con- 
tribution is something less tangible and of 


<é 


arine Street.’’ 


larger import: its emphasis on beauty as a 
helpful companion in daily living, and its 
placing of this invaluable asset within free 


reach of any one. 


DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION FOR THE 
NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


By HARRY A. BROWN 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, NEEDHAM, MASS. 


Out of the devastation and chaos of this 
vreatest world war will come a new world 
order. Even now a new and vastly differ- 
ent social order is in process of being born 
in America. It is for us here and now to 
give thought to what kind of society shall 
come forth in this country and to what can 
be done to give it appropriate direction 
while it is in process of formation. Pro- 
found change is inevitable; what shall be 
its guiding force? 

It is our desire to make this country a 
safe abode for people and the best possible 
place in which to live, but our present social 
and economic arrangements appear to be 
in large measure futile in serving social 
ends in terms of human welfare and the 
reconstruction of the social order for the 


greatest benefits to all mankind. It is im- 


perative to give immediate consideration 
to all plans and ideas that seem likely to 
be fruitful in the greatest degree in the 
critical situation in which this country is 
now placed. 

World Peace and Safety Menaced. In 
some respects, the present situation may 
be likened to those days more than two 
thousand years ago when a bold conspira- 
tor organized an army and tried to destroy 
the peace and safety of Rome. To-day a 
psychopathie and tyrannical dictator con- 
spires against the safety of the world. He 
has commanded vast armies to attack other 
manner that threatens the 
whole world. If successful, this war lord 
of Berchtesgaden, who appears to be a 
frenzied madman let loose in a_peace- 
desiring world, will be a menace to democ- 


nations in a 
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racy in every land. Well may we exclaim 
with Cicero, ‘‘O Tempora! O Mores!”’ 
What evil days have befallen us in our 
times! What disastrous ways of life have 
come upon the world! 

Ideas Rule the World. 
ever, and not dictators that eventually will 
rule the world. Sooner or later the power 
of any dictator will crumble and his reign 
will come to an end. To-day the conflict 
is between Nazi ideology and the principles 
of democracy. The issue is sharply drawn 
between totalitarianism and democracy. 
These two ideas may now be engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle for world suprem- 
acy. One great democracy has fallen and 
is turning to fascism. Its present leaders 
claim failure of democracy in that nation. 
It was really, however, a failure in leader- 
ship and not any deficiency of the prin- 
ciple of democracy; which emphasizes the 
fact that intelligent leadership is para- 
mount in democracy. Another great de- 
moeracy is fighting with its back to the 
wall. If it falls, America alone among 
great nations will remain as the sole exam- 
ple of this idea in human society. 

It is indeed a critically dangerous time 
for democracy throughout the world. This 
second great world war may cripple civ- 
ilization for centuries. The world may be 
facing a second Armageddon which can not 
fail to have a devastating effect upon the 
eultural advances that mankind has 
achieved in his career on earth. The world 
will not be destroyed; but the human race 
may be forced back to a more primitive 
civilization and inealeulable human _ re- 
sources, including perhaps millions of 
lives, will be wasted for the wanton pur- 
pose of satisfying a fanatie’s ambition for 
world dominion. 

I have tried to think what ideas in edu- 
cation are most significant in this impend- 
world crisis. What can education 


It is ideas, how- 


ing 


contribute to world affairs at the present 
time ¢ 


What can edueation do for the 


== 
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protection and safety of modern society? 
One 
fail to stand the strain of a 
longed world war. What can 
to help prevent this disaster? 

Five Key Concepts for the 
In nearly all recent thought 
are five basic ideas, which I like to call Key 
Concepts of Modern Education. 
the teacher and society; the prospects of 


may well fear that civilization will 
greatly pro 


education do 


New World. 
in edueation 


They are 


democracy in the world; freedom in edu- 
cation; social intelligence as the aim of 
modern edueation; the enlightenment of 
the entire population as the foundation of 
the 
and society implies the teacher as builder 


democracy. The concept of teacher 
of a better social order in the sense that 
society will be 
foundation 
standing that comes as the result of teach- 


constructed on an ever 


sounder based upon under- 
ing. 


I wish 
democratic and strategic type of education 


now to make a proposal for a 


for America in the present world crisis, 
and to found it upon the five key concepts, 
for they seem to furnish the best basis for 
a swift rebuilding of the 
United States to meet the new conditions. 

Teachers a Powerful Force for Democ- 
racy. I that 
throughout the land, fortified behind the 
five key concepts that I have named, con- 
stitute a great that to 
democracy a great service at the present 
time. If ideas do rule the world, a million 
teachers can be a powerful factor in civ- 


education in 


believe a million teachers 


army can render 


ilization. They occupy a strategie position 
in the world. 
pressed with the power that rests in their 
Their work is to teach. Ideas re 
The strategie place 


One may well be deeply im- 


hands. 
sult from instruction. 
of the teacher thus is self-evident. 
Democracy in Retreat. Recently the con- 
cept of democracy in retreat throughout 
the world has been vividly pictured by one 
of our most brilliant writers and speakers 


in the field of edueation. At the same time 
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he dwells on the idea that the survival of 


democracy, as distinguished from other 
forms of society, rests upon the enlighten- 
ment the 


phraseology of another of our leading edu- 


of the entire population. In 


cators, the role of the teachers of this na- 
tion is to contribute to the building of an 
enlightened intelligence in the children and 
youth who are committed to their ministra- 
tion. It is easy to see how social intelli- 
gence becomes a key concept in our think- 
ing. The school and the teacher do then 
occupy a strategic position at the present 
time. 

Social Intelligence the Bulwark of De- 
mocracy. In this rapidly changing world 
in which we live only the method of intel- 
ligence freely applied to the varying situa- 
tions that arise will be effective in solving 
our stupendous problems. So astoundingly 
rapid is change that no one can predict 
the future. No one knows what decisions 


to-morrow will demand of us. Onur only 


dependence in this bewildering situation is 
informed intelligence. Upon it relianee 
must be placed as each new crisis appears. 
Intelligent 


are enriched with a vast store of meanings 


men and women whose minds 
as a basis for thinking will best know what 
to do and 


problem has to be faced. This is our only 


when any new unforeseen 


hope. Other qualities are also needed, such 
as courage and determination; but all these 
require enlightenment for their guidance. 
It will be personality and intelligence built 
to their highest possibilities in every indi- 
vidual that will best carry us through the 
unknown crises in world affairs with which 
we are now faced. 

The teacher must be, then, a builder of 
enlightened intelligenee and personality as 
never before in the history of the world. 

Freedom in Education. Freedom in 
education, as interpreted in current think- 
ing to-day in America, means freedom to 
teach, freedom to learn and freedom to 
think. Never in America must it be per- 
mitted that one man or any group of people 
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shall determine what the rest of the people 
shall think. Never must the press be con- 
trolled by a single individual. Never must 
truth and information be withheld from 
the people. Never must this nation permit 
to be curtailed the right of pupils and 
students to be taught the truth and the 
whole truth without bias and prejudice to 
their thinking. This nation may soon be 
the only free people in any great country 
on earth. Our freedom is man’s most 
prized possession for which he will die if 
necessary. Our schools must continue to 
be the bulwark of our freedom. This is 
what I conceive to be the meaning of free- 
dom in education. 

Education Must Not Be Curtailed. 
one of several very powerful factors in the 
continuation of democracy is education, 
this country must not make the mistake of 
curtailing its schools as world-war condi- 
tions more and more threaten our physical 
safety. This nation, through its million 
teachers, needs rather to embark upon a 
definite program of action to strengthen its 
educational foundations. Democracy must 
be taught, and history must show the rea- 
son for past failures. Understanding 
rather than mere memorizing must be the 
order of the day. Study of the social order 
throughout the world, of its strengths and 
its shortcomings, must assume a_ position 
of far greater importance in our schools, 
in order that past errors may be avoided 
and suecesses capitalized. Our future may 
be guided by many lessons from the past, 
and present conditions may yield much 
information that will greatly aid in chart- 
ing our future course of action. 


Since 


Futility of Contemporary Secondary 
Education. I have a feeling of profound 
dissatisfaction with contemporary _ sec- 


ondary education. I believe it is in large 
measure futile in terms of modern world 
needs and the conceptions of education that 
seem to be rapidly becoming dominant in 
our thinking. 
Social Science 


Must be Emphasized. 
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Social science should receive vastly greater 
emphasis in our secondary schools, and it 
should describe contemporary social and 
economie conditions and tell all the facts 
about society in such a way as to contribute 
to the type of social intelligence that must 
be the main dependence of democracy. 
Social science must deal realistically and 
truthfully, as well as fearlessly, with the 
ereat issues and problems of contemporary 
society. Economics must have a far more 
important place in the study of current 
problems of society. In fact, sociology, as 
the science of society, must have a place 
with the physical and biological sciences in 
all our secondary schools. Only so ean our 
social problems be understood and solved 
on the basis of intelligence. 

Natural science should the 
transformation that science has wrought 
in man’s thinking and what it has done in 
building the civilization under which we 
now live. Our great inventions and the 
skill of thousands of technicians have been 
foundations of national progress and great- 
ness. Society has received inealeulable 
benefits from science. In faet, modern civ- 
ilization in large measure is the result of 
science and technology. The advance of 
the human race in very important respects 
depends upon the proficiency that will 
come from the further parallel development 
It is easy thus 


portray 


of seience and technology. 
to see the importance of science in sec- 
ondary education. 

Physical Vigor a Necessity. Physical 
education needs to be reemphasized. All- 
around physical fitness, always an asset, 
should be the objective. To produce a race 
of physically strong, healthy men and 
women capable of enduring the stress of 
modern life should be sought and attained. 
Mental health and sane attitudes should 
not be neglected. Both primary and sec- 
ondary schools must be redirected toward 
these aims and build here in America a 
race of men and women who are mentally 
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dynamie and well-balanced and physically 
sound. 
end and the program must be greatly en- 


Sports education must seek this 


larged to include every physically able boy 
and girl in the schools. 
Mechanic-Arts Education on a 
Foundation. 
should be established on a new foundation 
Mechanies and tech- 


Ne w 
Mechanic-arts education 
in secondary schools. 
nicians will be needed in the new defense 
industries. Young men in large numbers, 
who formerly faced unemployment, can 
now find profitable work in skilled trades. 
Careers will be available for young men in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries 
in the years that le ahead. 
thin courses in manual training will need 


The present 


to be reconstructed and revitalized and 
made appropriate to the new national 
needs. Industrial processes and related 


foundational science and technology should 


be studied. New tools, new machines, new 


processes and new inventions are trans- 
forming industry. It is a world of tools 
and machines. Mechanization has made 


ereat strides in the past two decades. It 
is truly an industrial and mechanical age. 
In a great industrial society such as pre- 
vails in this nation industrial education has 
been tragically neglected. Education 
through industries can be made far more 
cultural than the study of dead languages. 
This program should be broadly eduea- 
tional as well as effectively technical. <A 
broadly informed man as well as a skilled 
mechanic should be the objective. 
Economic Foundation of Commercial 
Yducation. Commercial and business edu- 
eation in high schools should have a far 
broader basis in all phases of social science 


and especially in economies. It should be 


economic and business education, rather 
than narrow commercial training; more 


largely than at present it should aim at an 
understanding of the economie foundations 
of business and industrial life. An 
intelligent business man or woman who 


our 











understands world economics, currency, 
finance and the broader aspects of business 
and industry should be sought. The edu- 
cation of such a person should give him in 
all his thinking a profoundly seated dispo- 
sition to place the common good and the 
welfare of humanity above individual gain 
and personal profit. He should desire most 
to make his own life contribute to a better 
society for all mankind in the largest pos- 
sible measure. In a word I am asking for 
intelligent, thinking men and women, who 
are socially disposed, as well as effective 
office skilled 


tives. This is the new task for eommercial 


workers and business execu- 
COUTSeS in secondary schools. 

The fine arts should have a far larger 
They add 


to the refinement of our tastes, elevate our 


place in secondary education. 


ideals of life and help to keep our appre- 
clations on a high level. They are neces- 
sary for rounded manhood and womanhood 
of the intelligent and appreciative type 
desirable in modern society. This neglected 
aspect of secondary education should now 
be given its place in the cultural education 
of our high-school pupils. Literature as 
one of the arts should be largely American 
and should reflect contemporary culture in 
Man’s_ loftiest 
aspirations and noblest sentiments are ex- 


America. ideals, highest 


pressed in his literature. Literature adds 
to our appreciation of life and influences 
personality and conduct. It may be made 
the 


vouth in creating a better understanding 


a great force in lives of adolescent 
of life-values and in appreciating goodness, 
truth and beauty in life. 

History should tell the dramatie story of 
the development of industrial society in 
America and should be humanized history 
of man’s progress in civilization and his 
development in culture. 

Propaganda analysis should be studied 
in all advanced classes in order that truth 
False 
propaganda will be one of the most pow- 


and falsehood may be distinguished. 


erful weapons of an unscrupulous foe. 
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Youth Imbued with Profound Loyalty to 
Democracy. It is desirable that our youth 
should be imbued with a profound belief 
in democracy as the best way of life and 
an enthusiasm for it which makes it a domi- 
nating emotional ideal in their lives for 
which they are willing to make a supreme 
sacrifice in order that it may survive at 
least in this hemisphere. The present peril 
to democracy demands a fervor for it which 
will make it one of life’s most powerful 
loyalties. This is distinctly the province of 
education, and our secondary schools must 
assume the task of teaching democracy and 
inculeating democratie ideals in every boy 
and girl who enters their doors. 

Participation Necessary in 
Our traditional scheme 
organization and teaching must be changed. 
Vastly more community study and partici- 
pation should be a part of secondary-school 
programs. The best way to learn to live 
and take part with understanding and con- 
trol in the affairs of the world of to-day 


Learning. 


whole of school 


as intelligent participating members of 
society is by having a large share in such 


This 
does not preclude or omit classroom and 


a life during the learning process. 


library and laboratory study under the 
rulidance of teachers. It does add a realis- 
effective element to schooling. 
While experiencing the process of becom- 


tie and 


ing intelligent citizens, secondary-school 
pupils can learn to be self-governing, 


thinking citizens with appropriate attitudes 
and outlook. They can so learn best by 
living a self-governing and thoughtful life 
under the wise guidance of teachers dur- 
ing secondary-school years. Plenty of evi- 
dence exists to indicate the truth of this 
assertion. Democracy must be taught and 
lived realistically in high schools. 

I am opposed to the dictatorial regi- 
mentation of secondary-school pupils as 
administered by many principals, for, 
while it results in an orderly and smoothly 
running school, it does not prepare best for 


self-governing citizenship. Self-governing 
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secondary schools in which pupils learn to 
covern themselves can be equally as orderly 
as any other kind. Under dictators the 
people are quiet, orderly, obedient, non- 
thinking masses of humanity. They lose, 
however, the capacity to be self-governing 
like 
pupils 


masses. of 
dictator- 


manner 
secondary-school under 
principals are quiet and obedient; but they 
do not thereby in the best manner learn to 
be self-governing eitizens of a democracy. 
Participation is a basic element in learning. 


citizens. In 


It is as necessary in learning democracy 
and citizenship as in learning cooking or 
tennis. It must be a larger factor in learn- 
ing in our secondary schools. Our sec- 
ondary schools must be schools of living. 
College Preparation 


Such a program of education as is contem- 


Needs Revision. 
plated, but not of course completely de- 
scribed, in these proposals would go far 
toward strengthening the foundations of 
democracy if it could be made effective in 
all secondary schools throughout the land. 
I would continue to prepare for college all 
those who wish to make such preparation. 
[ would do this in the most efficient pos- 
sible manner. I doubt, however, that the 
courses of study in secondary schools which 
are now used for college preparation ade- 
quately prepare pupils for democratie liv- 
ing in America. 

It is essential in a that 
secondary-school pupils shall study on their 
own level of understanding the social prob- 
lems with which their world is confronted. 
College-entrance requirements established 
in an earlier day, which more or less fixed 
the course of study of secondary schools, 
do not now provide a satisfactory basis for 
modern secondary education of the youth 
of the country. Colleges should now cease 
to dominate secondary schools and to force 
upon such schools an outmoded curriculum 
which contributes little of real educational 
value. It should be the secondary schools 
and not the colleges that determine college- 
entrance requirements. 


democracy 
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Our Inadequate Teacher-Education. 
Teacher-education is the real foundation of 
all effective 
education. 


elementary and secondary 
It must be organized to meet 
these changed demands. To-day teacher- 
education, except in a few universities, is 
woefully inadequate in both conception and 
performance. For this reason, most of our 
public-school teachers are unsuited to the 
great responsibilities that must be placed 
Our 


state normal schools and teachers colleges 


upon them in the present world crisis. 
are the weakest link in program of 
education. State teachers colleges immedi- 
ately should be reconstructed on a new 


our 


foundation based upon these newer needs 
of edueation. They should be made 
branches of a greater state university in 
every state and the whole institution itself 
should be rebuilt upon these same prinei- 
ples in order that higher education may 
best serve democracy in its present hour 
of erisis. Any state which does not have 
a state university, for free democratic edu 
cation of all youth who can attend should 
lose no time in establishing such an insti 
tution as a part of the new society which 
is now coming into existence in America. 
The state university should be the apex of 
the public-school system ; it should be main- 
tained and administered by the people and 
for all the people. 

Understanding and Wide Experiencing 
Need More Emphasis. I believe that the 
abilities and skills taught in our schools to 
the extent basically and fundamentally 
needed for the richest possible living should 
be well and thoroughly learned. They are 
the tools to be used in more valuable types 
of learning made possible by their acquisi- 
tion. They should not be confused, how- 
ever, with those more desirable and neces- 
sary learnings that make the socially and 
economically intelligent man or woman. 

The acquisition of subject-matter and 
the perfection of skills in the schoolroom 
are to be thought of as a means to a greater 


end. Basie beliefs and fundamental atti- 








tudes must be built and these will be all- 
powerful as the ideas that will rule the 
world. In all this, however, the free play 
of intelligence must prevail over fixed pat- 
thought according to 
predetermined prescriptions. These skills 


may be learned functionally by finding in 


terns of established 


the lives of pupils abundant opportunity 
for learning through use, which is the only 
procedure that results in permanent learn- 
ing. 

Preparing pupils for college and doing 
it well and teaching pupils those abilities 
and skills that are essential in life should 
not, however, constitute the whole of ele- 
Vast 


ranges of experience and understanding 


mentary and secondary education. 


must be added to these if this country is 
to offer to children and youth a type of 
education that will be adequate in this 
world of to-day in a country that intends 
to make a serious effort to maintain a demo- 
cratic society throughout the world crisis 
which so suddenly has been thrust upon 
us. 

Profound and Shocking Changes to Be 
Made in Our Way of Life. It now comes 
to us as a profound and shocking fact that 
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our whole way of life in America suddenly 
From a peaceful, indus- 
trial nation we are now required to change 
immediately to a military nation, spending 
billions for armament and preparation for 


has been changed. 


a war of invasion which may be forced 
upon us, including military training of our 
youth and our older men and some appro- 
priate form of national service by all our 
people; but at the same time we must never 
forget even in this crisis that appropriate 
education of the next generation for the 
great social and economic problems that 
they will face is equally as important as 
Edueation is eriti- 
cally important now in building basic loyal- 


military preparedness. 


ties through understanding, especially 
devotion to democratic ideals through 


comprehension of their priceless values to 
humanity. It must never be forgotten that 
the most powerful and tyrannical dictator 
in the world to-day has the people behind 
him because of a system of education which 
he himself dictates and controls. Democ- 
racy will prevail in America and, through 
our influence, in the world, only if appro- 
priate education is maintained in our pub- 
lie schools. 


EVENTS 


IOWA BRINGS SCHOOL TO ITS 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

THE Department of Publie Instruction of the 
State of Towa is cooperating with loeal boards 
of education in giving to the handicapped chil- 
dren of the state “every opportunity and privi- 
lege that other members of their respective 
classes enjoy, save only the visual.” 

Pupils who are victims of infantile paralysis, 
weak hearts, broken limbs and other serious dis- 
abilities receive instruetion through one of the 
action. (1) If the child ean 
be transported to the school, the extra expen- 


three eourses of 


diture on the part of the loeal distriet in fur- 
nishing transportation ean be repaid by the 
state. One hundred sixty children are being 


taken care of this year under this plan. (2) 


The shut-in children who ean not be moved are 
assisted by “an electrical two-way teaching de- 
vice .. . used over a pair of ordinary telephone 
wires running from classroom to home.” The 
department reimburses the local school board up 
to $50 for each installation. (3) If neither of 
the above aids can be used, instruction is given 
through a visiting teacher. The cost to the loeal 
district is higher in such eases, but the service 
is well worth the cost. One hundred ninety-six 
children are so enrolled this year. 

The two-way device—which has the advantage 
of giving the shut-in child the ability to con- 
tribute to the work of the class while the lesson 
is in progress—was the suggestion of W. A. 
WinterStein, statistician on the staff of the De- 
partment of Publie Instruction. The first set 
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1939. 


are now in use, the average cost approximately 


was installed in More than seventy sets 


$40 for each pupil. The department feels that 
the device has been of such significance to the 
state that it has prepared a cireular explaining 
the necessary equipment and its installation and 
will forward it to those who are interested in a 
service to home-bound children that has been 
tried and found good. 

The following description of the apparatus is 
given by the Lowa State Department of Publie 
Instruction : 


Standard equipment consists of a master station 
using power and a substation, both equipped with 
the necessary transformers for satisfactory use over 
a pair of continuous wires of required length. If 
more than one classroom is wired, the school wires 
should be brought to a conveniently located june- 
tion box where they can be distributed and redis- 
tributed The 
telephone terminal should be at the center front 


as the need may arise. classroom 


for best results. The home terminal may be lo- 
cated in the room to be used by the pupil wherever 
convenience suggests and near an electrie outlet 
where power for operating the device is available. 
It is recommended that the classroom unit be used 
upon a shelf 18” by 8” with insulation board cover 
and back, placed at the center front of elassroom 
about 5’6” from the floor. If the shelf is mounted 
on strap iron and two screws placed in the wall at 
the appropriate height, the shelf may be trans- 
ported from room to room with the device as 
occasion requires. 

The master station for use in the pupil’s room is 
to be equipped with a properly insulated power cord 
at least 8’ long, ending in a male plug of usual 
The master station shall also have only 
The sub- 


design. 
two clearly indicated telephone terminals. 
station is to be equipped with an 8’ insulated tele- 
phone cord, ending in a male plug of such design 
as can not be used in the ordinary power socket. 
A sufficient supply of the female portion of this 
plug should be furnished device to be 
mounted in each classroom at the time of the in- 


with the 


stallation. 

The power to operate the device should be fur- 
nished at the pupil’s home where the master station 
is located. 

WINNERS OF THE GEORGE FOSTER 
PEABODY RADIO AWARDS 

For “outstanding meritorious publie service” 
the Columbia Broadcasting System received the 
award among the networks; Station WLW 
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WGAR 


staftlor 
aliOns, 


(Cineinnati) among the large stations; 


(Cleveland) among the medium-sized 
and KFRU (Columbia, Mo.) among the 
stations. 

Steadman V. the Uni 
versity System of Georgia, who announced the 
awards at a dinner in the Hotel 


New York City, March 29, said in part: 


1) 
smal 


Sanford, chancellor ot 


Commodore, 


The Columbia Broadeasting System was selected 
for offering a schedule of broadeasts which 
combined commercial and sustaining programs in 


such a way as to constitute a strueture definitely 
in the publie interest; for giving its listeners more 
than 10,000 


hours of unsponsored, public-service programs; for 


noncommercial broadcasts in 3,500 
regarding its schedule as a curriculum for adults 
and children in whieh lighter entertainment served 
as an ingredient to make the more vital programs 
palatable; for covering adequately the significant 
of the 
.. through its School of the Air; for aiding 
““The 


major 


news year; for promoting Pan-American 


unity . 
such 


edueation with 


People’s Platform’’; for giving religion a 


programs as 
place in its public-service activities, and for its 
manifold and continuous interest in serious music 
and other cultural subjects. 

Station WLW 


pacemaker in the conception and execution of dis- 


received its award for being a 
tinetive public-service programs; for recognition of 
the principle that clear-channel stations should be 
sectional rather than local in their service ...; for 
offering broadeasts of a type slightly above the 
level of the mass radio audience; . and for serv 
ing the interests of all groups, ineluding rural as 
well as urban listeners. 

Station WGAR was selected for its suecess 
in serving the diverse interests and widely different 
cultural backgrounds of greater Cleveland; for pro 
moting a better understanding among these various 
groups; for assuming a responsibility to... Cleve 
land’s foreign-born or first-generation listeners who 
do not easily understand English by broadcasting 
programs in languages which represent the prin- 
cipal foreign populations of the metropolitan area 
...3 for its program, ‘‘ Wings over Jordan,’’ begun 
five years ago to bring about a better understand 
ing between the white and colored peoples of Cleve 
land; for its cooperation with governmental agen 
cies in the interest of national unity, civie con 
sciousness, community health and welfare, and for 
its unique news service featuring items of interest 
to some twenty small communities. 

Station KFRU received its award for making the 


most of its opportunities to serve its local audi- 
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ence gl gy it steners educational features 
of loeal origin ...; for doing a superior job of 
publie V | te mited equipment, cireum 

ribed la small personne 

Othe ree and small, were cited for 
meritor l rK In i! us field 

I) sanrord, in address ng the broadeasting 

, ’ ; 

workers, said that he hoped the awards, the 1dea 


for which originated with Lambdin Kay, diree 
tor of public service, Station WSB (Atlanta), 
and which was fostered by the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism of the University of 
Georgia, would be “an incentive to higher stand 
ards of public service,” adding that both the 
university and the chool of journalism con 
idered radio “ve much a part of our eduea 
onal progran 


STATE DIRECTORS OF SPECIAL EDU- 
CATION URGE ADEQUATE CARE 
OF THE HANDICAPPED 

New York Cit 


State Directors and Supervisors of Special Edu- 


On February 18-19, in y, the 


cation held their third conference. A resolution 


pa sed by the eonference and endorsed by the 
International Couneil for Exceptional Children 
read is follow 


In times of national emergency and crisis so many 


demands are made upon the use of publie moneys 
that some of the most vital though intangible 
values of life in danger of be Ing submerged, 
Never before in the life of the nation has it been 
more essential make adequate provision for the 
educational development of each child in keeping 
with his capacity, in order that he may become a 


contributing member of the democracy which we 


are called upon to maintain and defend. Sueh pro 


Vision, of necessity, 


includes special adjustments in 
the schools for those who are handicapped and spe- 
cial opportunities for those who are capable of as 
suming leadership. 

A program offering these facilities will involve 


an expenditure of money in excess of the cost of 


educating normal children. Not to provide st. how- 


ever, is only a false economy, for this brings tragie 


results in maladjustments and in social and eco- 


nomic inefficiency on the part of those to whom 


society looks for service. 


Particularly in the erisis 


through which we are passing the services of all 


handicapped, normal, gifted alike—are of vital im- 


portance. 
The third Directors 


annual conference of State 


; 


and Supervisors of 


Special Education reaffirms its 
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belief in the efficacy of special educational adjust 
ments for handicapped and gifted children, as a 
means of meeting this challenge. In making ade- 
quate educational adjustments for individuals, so- 
ciety realizes one of the aims of education in a 
democracy. In providing occupational training 
particularly suited for the handicapped, it prepares 
them to play their part in the general defense of 
the nation. In enriching the school curriculum for 
the gifted, it extends to them opportunities for the 
development of those potentialities for leadership 
with which they are endowed. Thus, by providing 
all children with that type of training which their 
individual conditions demand, the schools enable 
them to take their places in society, capable of 
accepting and discharging the obligations incum 


bent upon them as American citizens. 

T. EK. Newland, chief, special education, Penn- 
sylvania, was elected chairman of the SDSSE 
for the ensuing year and J. E. W. Wallin, di- 
rector, division of special education and mental 


hygiene, Delaware, secretary. 


EMERGENCY WAR WORK FOR GIRLS 

IN the workshop projects of the NYA, twenty 
thousand girls have been enrolled in such types 
of work as radio and electrical repairing, weld- 
ing and sheet-metal work. They are looking 
forward to the possibility of taking over in an 
emergency the places of men who are called to 
the 
than 150,000 young women and a larger number 


defense of the nation. Altogether, more 
of young men are engaged in the NYA programs. 
The workshops are open to unemployed youth 
between the ages of seventeen and twenty-five. 

Aubrey Williams, NYA administrator, is of 
the opinion that edueation “in the direction of 
manual, physical work” will more and more 
modify the type of education that is “strictly 
verbal.” He has said: 

Of course, just as in the case of the last war, 
the employment of women in jobs that formerly 
were held by men will sag back after the war is 
Still, where 
women are physically equipped to do a better job 


over. there are certain industries 
than men and in these it is probable that they 
will continue to work and that, correspondingly, 
schools will be obliged to offer training for that 


work. 

Citing the electrical industry as a case in 
point, Mr. Willams “had 
proved to be deft at the hand operations in that 
field.” 


said that women 
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The NYA shops operate in a third of the 
states and are of special significance in Illinois, 
California, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
According to living costs, the girls in the 
They 


Their interests in 


shops are paid from $18 to $22 a month. 
work fifteen hours a week. 
order inelude “woodwork, making and repairing 
radio sets, learning skills that will equip them 
for assembly lines, machine-shop work, welding, 
power sewing machines, electrical work, furni- 
ture repairing, upholstery and shoe repairing.” 
INSTITUTE FOR REGISTERED NURSES 
AT BERKELEY 

DuRING the first three weeks of the 1941 sum- 
mer session at the University of California, an 
institute on school health service and edueation, 
the third of its kind, will be opened to registered 
nurses of the state, and to nonresident graduate 
nurses at the diseretion of Christine Mackenzie, 
of the university’s department of hygiene. 

Requests for special courses in school nursing 
have come to the university from many persons 
who believe that “school health services are an 
integral part of the total school program and 
that in this program the public health nurse is 
in a strategie position.” The institute will serve 
to help her to meet the responsibilities laid upon 
her. 

Lula P. Dilworth, health 
safety education, of the New Jersey State De- 


associate in and 
partment of Public Instruction, and a member 
of the board of the National Organization for 
Publie Health Nursing, will be the guest instrue- 
tor, holding the class period from nine to eleven 
o’clock; George Uhl and others on the staff of 
the California State Health Department will 
lead classes on the medical aspects of the school 
health service from eleven to twelve, and group 
diseussions, led by Miss Dilworth and Miss 
Mackenzie, will be held from twelve to one. 
Those completing the course will be given three 
units of eredit. The tuition fee is $17.50 for the 
institute course; $35 for both institute and sum- 
mer session. All institute classes will meet five 
days a week. 
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INTENSIVE TRAINING IN PORTU- 
GUESE AND SPANISH OFFERED 
IN A SUMMER INSTITUTE 


THE American Council of Learned Societies, 
International Union of Academies, will hold a 
summer institute on the eampus of the Univer 
sity of Wyoming, June 23 to August 22, for the 
sole purpose of giving two intensive language 
Each 
course will be limited to thirty registrants, no 
The 


though enjoying the facilities of the eampus, 


courses in Spanish and in Portuguese. 


previous training required. institute, 


will be entirely independent of the summer 
session of the university. The instructors, in 
addition to a tutor for each language and fou 
native graduate assistants in conversation, will 
be William Berrien, of the ACLS; Marion A. 
Zeitlin, University of California at Los Angeles; 
Francis Millet Rogers, of the Society of Fel 
lows, Harvard University, and Andres Iduarte, 
Columbia University. 

The work of the institute, which is under the 
general direction of Dr. Berrien, though in 
tended primarily for graduate students in “the 
humanities, the social sciences and the natural 
sciences,” is open to others “who give evidence 
of a need for intensive training in the language 
chosen, in their research, lecturing, teaching and 
Students 


aged to read extensively those works in the two 


professional work.” will be encour 
languages that are pertinent to their fields. 


Phonograph reeords, films and eleetrical tran 


scriptions of radio programs that have been 
broadeast in South America will also be used 


in helping students to acquire a command of the 
languages, both oral and aural. 

A grant from the Rockefeller Foundation has 
made it possible to hold the nine-week institute. 
For the student, the estimated expense for the 
entire course is $160 to $190. Further informa 
tion may be obtained from the Administrative 
Secretary, American Council of Learned So 
cieties, 907 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Anson B. Hanpy, superintendent of schools, 
Plymouth (Mass.), for the past fourteen years, 


has been appointed president, State Teachers 
College, Hyannis, Mass. 
JAMES P. BrAwLey, who has been dean of 


Clark College (Atlanta) for fifteeen years, has 
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He sue 


college. 


ho has resigned to hecome 


ecre y Negro edueation of the Methodist 
( aa 

Kp R. Keepy, who has been acting dean, 
School of L: University of Pennsylvania, and 
a member of the university faculty since 1915, 
has been appointed dean. Dr. Keedy has held 
and will continue to hold the Algernon Sydney 
Biddle professorship of law. 

Tue REVEREND VERNON E. HeNpeRSHOT has 
been named head of the Sehool ot Theology, 
Walla Walla College (College Place, Wash.), 
ind will une his duties in June. 

Freperrc EK. Camp, former assistant to the 
dean of Princeton University and director of 
the St. Joseph Lead Company of New York, 
has been named dean of Stevens Institute of 
Technology. He will sueceed Franklin De 


retiring after forty-eight 


Ronde F 


vears O| 


urman, who is 


ervice, thirteen of which have been 


pent in the deanship. 


\W ARD, has to the 
dean and director of admissions, Bryn Mawr 


JULIA who been assistant 


1933, has been appointed acting 


1941-42. 


College, ince 
dean for the veal 

Joun R. Caupow, long assistant head master 
of Park 


pointed head master to suceeed E. Francis Bow- 


School (Indianapolis), has been ap- 
ditch, who will go to Lake Forest (Ill.) Aeademy 
as head master. 

HeLeEN Tarr MANNING, daughter of the late 
Tatt 1925 


lege, has been appointed full pro- 


President and since dean ot Bryn 


Mawr Col 
fessor of 
Mrs. 


history. 


history and head of the department. 


Manning’s special field is British eolonial 


ESTELLA MCLENDON BULLARD has become head 
of the department of home economies, Storer 
College, Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 

William Deering 
Northwestern 


CHARLES H. BEHRE, JR., 


prote ssor. of eeonomie reology, 


professor of 


He will 


University, has been appointed 


at Columbia University. as- 


} 
cre? wr 
greolog’y 


sume his duties in September. 


Leon P. Smitu has been appointed professor 
of art and supervisor of the training school, 


Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro. 
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GrORGE P. MICHAELIDES has received an ap- 
pointment as professor of religious education, 
Schauffler College of Religious and Social Work, 
Cleveland. 


JoHN E. MULDER, associate professor in the 
School of Law, University of Pennsylvania, has 


been advanced to a full professorship. 


CHARLES WENDELL Davip has resigned as 
head of the department of history, Bryn Mawr 
College, to become joint protessor of history, 
University of Pennsylvania and Bryn Mawr 
College. 

RosaLinE Ivey has been appointed associate 
professor of home economics, North Texas Agri- 
eultural College, Arlington. 


SARAH LEE has been named assistant professor 
of home economies, Louisiana State University. 


I. J. SCHOENBERG, now on the faculty of Colby 
College (Waterville, Me.), will become assistant 
professor of mathematics, Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, University of Pennsylvania, 
July 1. 
is now a citizen of the United States. 


Dr. Schoenberg, a Romanian by birth, 


MaArGARET S. THOMPSON has been appointed 


assistant professor of public health nursing, 
University of Buffalo, and educational leader of 


the Buffalo Visiting Nurse Association. 


ELLEVA JOSLYN is now senior assistant psy- 
chologist, Institute for Juvenile Research, Chi- 
ago. 

DELLA MARGARET PERRIN has been appointed 
supervisor of student-teaching, elementary de- 
partment, University of Vermont. 


Dora AGNES GALLAGHER has been named pri- 
mary supervisor, State Teachers College, New 
Haven, Conn. 

GEORGE GOLD has received an appointment as 
area supervisor of youth personnel, NYA, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


Louis H. C. LauKnur, teacher of Romance 
languages, Maysville (Ky.) High School, has 
been elected superintendent of the city schools, 
served the 
schools for twelve years and has announced that 
he will not be a candidate for reelection. 


succeeding John Shaw, who has 


THE following faculty promotions at Bryn 
Mawr College have been announced: Germaine 
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Brie, associate protessor of French; M. Jean 
Guiton, associate professor of Freneh; Alister 
Cameron, associate professor of Greek; Rich- 
mond Lattimore, associate professor of Greek; 
Mildred Northrop, associate professor of eco- 
Frederica de Laguna, assistant 


nomies; pro- 


fessor ot anthropology. 


THE Board of Trustees, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has approved the follow- 
John R. Clark, from associate 


ng promotions : 
professor to professor of education; Donald P. 
Cottrell, associate professor to professor of edu- 
cation; Gerald S. Craig, associate professor to 
professor of natural sciences; Esther MeDonald 
Lloyd-Jones, associate professor to professor of 
education; Eleanor M. Witmer, associate pro- 
fessor to professor of edueation; Lennox Grey, 
associate professor to professor of English; 
Frank W. Cyr, associate professor to professor 
of edueation; Arthur R. Young, assistant pro- 
fessor to associate professor of fine arts; Elise 
Kf}. Ruffini, assistant professor to associate pro- 
fessor of fine arts; Howard A. Murphy, assis- 
tant professor to associate professor of music 
Butts, 
fessor to associate professor of education; Ear] 


education; R. Freeman assistant pro- 
C. McCracken, assistant professor to associate 
professor of household administration; Natalie 
K. Fitch, associate in household arts and sci- 
ences to assistant professor; Ethel M. Feagley, 
associate librarian to associate librarian with 
rank of 
the rank of professor emeritus include: Walter 
Ralph 
McGaughy, education; Allan Abbott, English; 


Wilbert L. Carr, Latin. 


assistant professor. Appointments to 


Hl. Eddy, physiological chemistry; J. 


ROSWELL CHENEY McCrea, dean, School of 
Business, Columbia University, for the past nine 
years, will retire at the end of the present aca- 
Dr. McCrea first served the uni- 
versity as professor of economies, 1916-32. 


demie year. 


RETIRING from the staff of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology with the rank of pro- 
fessor emeritus are the following: Charles E. 
Locke, who has been on the staff for forty years 
in the department of mining engineering; 
Charles E. Fuller, who joined the staff of the 
department of mechanical engineering in 1892; 
George Owen, a member of the faculty of naval 
architecture and marine engineering for twenty- 
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six years; Arthur A. Blanchard, a member of 
the department of chemistry since 1899; Ralph 
R. Lawrenee, of the department of electrical 
engineering since 1896; Joseph C. Riley, of the 
department of mechanical since 
1898; Archer T. 


of English and history for forty-five years, and 


engineering 


Robinson, of the department 


Edward KE. Bugbee, who, with the exception of 
four years, has been associated with the depart 
ment of mining and metallurgy since 1900. 
Recent Deaths 

HeNrY HILLMAN, superintendent of Lutheran 
Nebraska 


teacher at Marysville (Nebr.) for thirty years, 


schools in for eighteen years and 
died suddenly, March 21, at the age of sixty- 
eight years. 

CATHERINE BEAL, member of the first gradu 
ating class of Syracuse University and once head 
of the art department, Northwestern University, 
died, Mareh 23. 
time of her death. 


She was ninety years old at the 


JAMES Rosinson BaliLey, professor of organie 
chemistry, University of Texas, died, March 25, 
Dr. Bailey’s 


laboratory at the university is said to be the only 


at the age of seventy-two years. 


one in the United States that eonducts research 
on petroleum bases. To his eredit are a number 
of discoveries in this field as well as of many 
drugs of a medicinal nature. 

Nino LevI, of the graduate faculty of political 
and social science, New School for Social Re 
search (New York City), died, March 25, at the 
age of forty-six years. Professor Levi was a 
native of Pavia (Italy), a former teacher of 
criminal law in Genoa and Milan. He came to 


this country as an anti-Fascist refugee in 1938. 

NATHAN RICHARD GEORGE, professor emeritus 
of mathematics, Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology, died on March 26 at the age of seventy- 
six years. 

WituiaM TAYLOR BuRWELL WILLIAMS, vice 
president, Tuskegee (Ala.) 
March 26, at the age of seventy-four years. Dr. 


Institute, died, 
Williams had been active in the field of edu 
He served as field agent for 
(Va.) Institute, for the Southern 
Edueation Board (1902-03), for the 
Edueation Board (1903-06), for the John F. 
Slater Fund since 1906 and for the Negro Rural 


eation since 1897. 
Hampton 
General 
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1930. He was dean of the 


(1927-36), and be- 


School Fund sine 
college, Tuskegee In 


came vice-president in 1936. 


titute 


Jason ATWELL, head of the depart 


WAYNE 
ment of anatomy, School of Medicine, Univer- 
ty of Buffalo, died, March 27, at the age of 
hity-one years 


JAMES A IECKER, supe ntendent of musie, 


schools, and for ten years ¢con- 


Waltham Choral Society, died, 


Boston publ 
ductor of the 
Mareh 27. 

WittiAM SrmMonps, well-known 
member of the faculty, Uni- 
versity of Texas, where he had taught for fifty- 


died, March 27, at the age of eighty- 


EF REDERI( 


and oldest 


reologi 


one Vears, 


SCVeCT years 
re LL. Morrirr, former president of 
died suddenly, Mareh 28, 


kM MI 
Klon College (N. C.), 
on (N.-©.), 
dressed the 
Alumni 


> ! + 
at) Burling 


where he had just ad 


Alamanace Chapter of the Elon 


Association. 
KNzio Levi D'ANCONA, Mary Whiton Calkins 
Italian, Wellesley College, 


fifty-sIx years. 


Visiting professor ol 
died, Mareh 28, at the age ot 
Dr. D’Ancona had an international reputation 
well-known field of 


He came to this country 


and was a writer in the 
Romance languages 
In 1939 


CHARLES WiLBUR WuitrLock, founder of the 


Wilton (Conn.) Educational Institute, died, 
March 2S, at the age oft seventy nine years. 
After a thirty-five-year period, in whieh Mr. 


work of the institute pri- 


Whitlock devoted the 


marily to the teaching of English to Spanish 
and Latin-American pupils, he closed the school, 


lessons for five years and retired 


ve private 
in 1925. 
ITerbert M. FrevuNpLICH, distinguished-ser- 
vice protessor of colloid chemistry, University 
Mareh 30, at the age of 


ot Minnesota, died 


xty years. Dr. Freundlich, German-born and 
formerly honorary professor at the University 
of Berlin, came to this country from University 
College, London, where he had lectured for five 


veal 


EUGENE DAVENPORT, dean emeritus, College 
Illinois, died at 
He had retired 


of Agriculture, University of 
Woodland (Mich.), Mareh 31. 
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in 1922 after years of service. 


Dr. Davenport was professor of practical agri- 


twenty-seven 


culture and superintendent of farms, Michigan 
State College of Agriculture and Applied Sei- 
(1859-91); president, Collegio 
nomica, Sao Paulo, Brazil (189}-92); dean of 
the College of Agriculture, University of Ili 
1922); director, Agricultural Ex 
periment Station, and professor of thremmatol 
Illinois (1896-1922), 
professor emeritus since 1922. He 
author of a number of books, including “Prin- 


ence Agro- 


nois ( 1895 


ogy, University of and 


was the 


*“Edueation tor Efficiency” 
Plants.” Dr. 


was eighty-four years old at the 


ciples of Breeding,’ 
and “Domesticated Animals and 
Davenport 
time of his death. 


JoHn Eart Purpy, professor of constitu- 
tional and admiralty law, Brooklyn Law School, 
succumbed to a heart attack on March 31 at the 


age of thirty-six years. 


Coming Events 

THe 1941 
ing, sponsored by the Reading Clinie of the 
Pennsylvania State College, will be held April 
17-18. 


reading-cliniec secretary will take care of ad- 


conference on reading and_see- 


There is no registration fee and the 
vaneed registrations. In addition to a series of 
seminars on reading instruction and a report 
on the “Seeing Problems of Sehool Children,” 
by William T. Hunt, Jr., dealing with studies 
that have been conducted with the cooperation 
of the staff of the reading elinic, A. M. Skef- 
fington, director of the Graduate Clinie Foun- 
dation, St. deliver the Phi Delta 
Kappa lecture on Friday evening. He will dis- 
cuss the seeing needs of children in school and 
He will also hold a 


series of seminars on both days of the confer- 


Louis, will 


of workers in industry. 


ence, 

Tue fifteenth annual Institute for Parent- 
Teacher Leaders will be held at Cornell Univer- 
sity, April 21-24. The general theme of the in- 
stitute will be “Safeguarding Our Human Re- 
sources.” Registration, a preliminary meeting, 
at which Edmund E. Day, president of the uni- 
versity, and others will speak, and an informal 
reception will oceupy the first day of the con- 
ference. On Tuesday, the subject, “Fostering 
Physical Well Being,” will be discussed and 
there will be addresses by Francis J. Moensch, 
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ot the State Normal School (Cortland, N. Y.) ; 
Dean F. Smiley, professor of hygiene, Cornell 
University, and Julian E. Butterworth, director, 
School of Education, Cornell University. The 
theme for Wednesday will be “Sustaining Men- 
tal Health and Morale.” 
Paul J. 
Cornell University, and C. J. Christensen, pro- 
State College, 


On Thursday, under the gen- 


Speakers will include 
Kruse, professor of rural edueation, 
fessor of sociology, Teachers 
Edinboro, Pa. 
eral topic “The PTA in Action to Safeguard 
planning, 


Our Human _ Resources,” 


PTA publications and PTA responsibilities will 


program 


be diseussed. 


THE annual conference of trustees and presi- 
dents of colleges and universities will meet at 
Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.) on April 25. 
More than one hundred institutions are expected 
to send delegates and all parts of the country 
The 


program and the bearing of the international 


are to be represented. national defense 


situation institutions of higher learning 
will be the dominant themes before the confer- 
ence. It is hoped that the discussions will lead 


to definite steps to solve the problems that now 


upon 


face the educational world. 

At the New School for Social Research (New 
York City), April 27, the Conference on Meth- 
ods in Philosophy and the Sciences will hold its 


usual spring symposium. The theme will be 
“The Personal, Social and Scientifie Signifi- 


cance of Differences in Philosophical Method.” 
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Papers will be read by Brand Blanshard, 
Swarthmore (Pa.) College; Irwin Edman, Co 
lumbia University; Max Horkheimer, Institute 
of Soeial Research, and Jaeques Maritain, Paris 
Cathohe 


discussion from the floor. 


Institute. These will be followed by 
The registration fee 


is $1. 
Other Items of Interest 

FEDERAL Security Administrator Paul V. Me 
Nutt has estimated that approximately 1,000,000 
have received vocational-school 


Americans will 


training for defense by June 30. It is estimated 
that, during the fiseal year beginning July 1, the 
total number to be served by regular and detense 
vocational education will be in excess of 3,000, 
000. 


RupOLF NEUBERGER, a former corporation 


executive, and Florence MeConnell Rogers, 
president of the Smith College Club of New 
York, have put into operation a plan for the 


that is into use 


in many schools throughout the country. In 


payment of tuition coming 
stead of having to pay tuition in a lump sum, 
parents may divide the amount into seven 01 
eight equal parts.’ The school gets its money 
in lump sums as usual through a corporation, 
which receives four per cent. for its trouble. 
It is not a banking arrangement; contracts are 
signed with the school. The plan is suggestive 
of that inaugurated at Stevens Institute of Tech 
nology, described in SCHOOL AND Soctetry, De 


cember 28. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


ANOTHER NOTE ON CONVENTION 
PAPERS 

May I express my appreciation of W. C. 
Ruediger’s note, “Need Convention Papers Lack 
Clarity?” ScHooL AND Society, Mareh 15. He 
has expressed my sentiments exactly. As a 
footnote to his question, the readers of ScHooL 
AND Society might be interested in an observa- 
tion that I made at the same meetings in Atlantie 
City. I listened to thirteen speakers all of 
whom had specified time limits. Of the thirteen, 
five kept within their time limits. Several used 
as much as twice the amount of time they had 


been allowed. This wilful ignoring of specified 





time limits has always been a source of irritation 
to me and I dare say to others in attendanee. 


G. BE. H. 


TOWARD A NEW EDUCATIONAL 
DOGMATISM 

In a recent article in this journal,' Professo 
Brubacher brilliantly demonstrates that the posi 
tion of progressive and democratie educational 
thinkers is absolutistie and suggests that it is 
not only good for them to reeognize the fact, 
but that such previously unsuspected absolutism 
is advantageous. His logie is without blemish, 


1 John S. Brubacher, SCHOOL AND Society, 53: 
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eminently correct; he 


and his conelusion 1s 
should have closed the article with a resounding 
rebuke to those molders of educational thought 
who, frightened by the pressure of the times, 
have retreated to an unconditioned premise, and 
are preparing to defend it. On the eontrary, 
he assumes that the progressive educator might 
“find a positive advantage in forsaking his glass 
house and in deliberately affirming the abso- 
Having skilfully dis- 
error of the 
progressives, With 
the exhortation, “loyalty to underlying prineiple 
abso- 


lutism of demoeraey 2 


closed the uneonseious logieal 


he proceeds to justify it! 
the principle of demoeracy] must be 
lute,”® he ealls for the abandonment of the open, 
evolving, day-by-day planning philosophy that 
John Dewey has been trying so hard to teaeh. 
Raising democracy to the status of an abso- 
lute will multiply errors in thinking and injus- 
tices in the state. The state is merely a means 
within the moral law by which men ean live hap- 
pily and harmoniously. Democracy is the name 
applied to one of many forms of the state. If 
it is more than an instrument, if it is an abso- 
lute, then it beeomes an end in itself. As such, 
“the content of the good and the better must be 
determined by referring to demoeracy,”* and 
democracy thus becomes superior to the common 
welfare of its citizens. This is precisely the 
ethieal and logical monstrosity so abhorrent and 
unreasonable in those forms of government that 
have been made absolute. Men as individuals, 


as a class or as a race, are liquidated or put 


away for the interests of the absolute state as 
¢ecom- 


from the interests of the 


Professor Brubacher’s statement, 


distinguished 
mon good. 

“. . . undoubtedly valuable as individual inter- 
ests are, they are none the less of secondary 
importanee,”” seems to indicate that he would 
expect the state to be supreme in any conceiv- 
able confliet between the state and its members. 
If he that must be 
subordinated to the eommon good, there eould 


said individual interests 
be no objection, but he says, rather, that the 
primary loyalty must be to the “social system,” 
Defining the 
democratie social system as the one that “makes 


which is a quite different thing. 


a variety or plurality of interests possible” does 


2 Tbid., Pp. 9, 
3 Ibid. 

4 [bid., p. 8. 
ed Ibid., p- vy. 
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not soften the blow; it just puzzles the reader, 
since it negates absolutely the preceding state- 
ment. Because one form of absolute govern- 
ment is wrong, there is no reason to believe that 
opposing it with another absolute form of gov- 
ernment will remove the wrong. Political abso- 
lutism itself is logically absurd and ethically 
evil, as demonstrated, and two wrongs will not 
make a right. 

In ealling attention to the faet that democ- 
racy as an absolute may come into conflict with 
religion as an absolute if both state and church 
try to control the schools,® the author predicts 
a specific injustice. Presumably the Catholic 
schools are in his mind since they comprise the 
largest extra public-school system in the coun- 
try. In the Catholie philosophy, however, there 
are no absolutes to conflict; God alone is self- 
subsistent. If there is a conflict between church 
and state, the blame will fall on the state that 
not only makes itself an absolute arbitrarily, but 
attributes absolutes to religion that do not ex- 
ist. Even so, the Catholie will remain a loyal 
citizen of the state, as the Catholies fighting 
sincerely and loyally for Italy and Germany 
prove. The Church does not hold any specific 
form of government superior to any other, for 
its philosophy contains no political absolutes. 
Therefore it can exist in any society save that 
which denies it its Solitary Absolute, God, and 
perseeutes its communicants solely because they 
are Catholics. This is the ease in Russia and 
was true of Loyalist Spain. The Catholie will 
not come into conflict with any absolutistie form 
of government voluntarily, but if the latter de- 
nies him status not because he is a bad citizen 
but because he is a Catholie, he is obliged to 
defend his life and is justified in doing so. In 
this case, it is the state that is the unreasonable 
and unjust aggressor, striking blindly at what, 
in its ignorance, it fears, 

The most serious eonsequence of Professor 
Brubacher’s suggestion is that it would destroy 
the democratic way of living. It seems to be 
very much the sort of thing Dewey had in mind 
when he said: 

Authoritarian methods now offer themselves to 
us in new guises. They come to us claiming to 
serve the ultimate ends of freedom and equity in 
a classless society. Or they recommend adoption 


6 Ibid., p. 8. 
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a totalitarian régime in order to fight totali- 
turianism. In whatever form they offer themselves, 
they owe their seductive power to their claim to 
ideal 


that democracy can be served only by the slow day- 


serve ends. Our first defense is to realize 
by-day adoption and contagious diffusion in every 
phase of our common life of methods that are iden- 
tical with the ends to be reached and that recourse 
to monistie, wholesale, absolutist procedures is a 
betrayal of human freedom no matter in what guise 


presents itself.? 


Dewey’s injunction that methods be identical 
vith ends to be reached is in itself a clear de- 
nial of ultimate or absolute ends, political or 
otherwise. If Dewey’s warning is not heeded 
and democracy becomes absolutist, it loses its 
essence, Which is continuous, planning change. 
It becomes a statie symbol, and as such will not 
tolerate the self-criticism necessary to develop- 
ment. In short, it becomes other than demoe- 
racy. 

Does the issue raised by Professor Brubacher 
indicate a eriticism of education for democracy 
as it is praeticed? The schools are concerning 
themselves with ideologies instead of ideas; 
there is a feeling of power and a delusive sense 
of achievement in tossing about comprehensive 
terms ending in i-s-m, which is undiminished by 
the faet that they are not very well understood. 
Communism, fascism and _national-socialism, 
objeetionable as absolutes, nevertheless contain 
a number of admirable features and, for all we 
know, are more effective devices of political 
organization in the countries where they flour- 
ish than were the devices they superseded. Gov- 
ernmental organization is a pragmatie affair, 
and the it takes resultant of a 
number of factors, such as the temper of the 
people, the traditional culture and the number 
and variety of external and internal pressures 
to which the people is subject. The totalitarian 
state-makers artificial 
(artificial since totalitarian forms differ from 
one state to another and therefore are only 
But the educators, “intellectuals” 
of this country have done worse. 


form is the 


eonstruet an absolute 


particular). 

and “liberals” 
They have confirmed and magnified the error. 
They see these ideologies seeping into this coun- 
try to take it over, overlooking the obvious fact 
that the ideological system is indigenous to the 


7 John Dewey, ‘‘ Freedom and Culture,’’ pp. 175- 
176. 


New York: Putnam, 1939. 
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soil from which it springs and ean not be trans- 
planted, a truth proved by the dissimilarities 
among the totalitarian systems now extant. Be- 
cause the human mind has a tendeney to syn- 
eretism when it is insufficiently disciplined, the 
dissimilarities are negleeted and the similarities 
overvalued. The schools should teach the nature 
and values of American political institutions 
and build attitudes favorable to their mainte 
nance and development. It is a shame that they 
have become hysterical over democracy, and un- 
fortunate that democracy has become a substan- 
The 


social system in this nation is evolving, because 


tive to conjure with in edueational eireles. 


that is the sort of social system to be expected 
in a new, developing nation. An absolutist 
democracy is against the nature of such a nation 
and would arbitrarily freeze that development 
in its tracks. 

Let the ideologies be forgotten in the school. 
Patriotism is an attitude favorable to America 
and to the methods we eall demoeratie, and it is 
effectively taught relative to specifie matters 
When 


rights are threatened, they are threatened by 


rather than to generalities. Ameriean 
the national ambitions of other countries, not 
The latter are 


more fearsome because, snatched as ideologies 


by other ideas of government. 


from their context, they can become omnipres 
ent. If we give ourselves over to false alarms 
and false starts, we may be exhausted with neu- 
rotie fear when the real danger arises in the 
shape of hostile armed and eeconomie forees with 
specifie objectives that threaten our national 
It is the United States as an inde- 
pendent nation and as a constellation of free 


existence. 


institutions that is to be preserved, and not the 


dangerous, empty shibboleth, absolutist de- 
moeracy. 

WILLIAM J. SANDERS 
DEPAUL UNIVERSITY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ABSOLUTISM AND DEMOCRACY 


A RECENT issue of this journal (January 4, 
1941) carries an interesting and thought-provok 
ing article by John 8S. Brubacher entitled “The 
Absolutism of Progressive and Demoeratie Edu- 
cation.” In this article the charge is made that 
Progressive education makes an elaborate pre- 
tense of repudiating all absolutes but that it is 
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in fact just as absolutistic as any of its rivals. 


This is elaborated in considerable detail, 


both by 


charge 
argument and by illustration; and, 
it is coupled with the further charge, 
or at the that the 


fondness for demoeracy which is professed by 


moreover, 


any rate with intimation, 


the proponents ol Progres live education springs 


from lowly motives. Democracy is an attractive 


ideal to them because they “have found its basie 
their 


justification in their being able to assert 


own self-interest” (p. 9) In other words, they 
like democracy because demo racy 1s supposed to 
let them be as individualistic as they please. 

A discussion of absolutism naturally ealls for 
Aceording to Dr. 


adequate meaning is eon- 


a definition 3rubacher, 


probably the most 


veved by the word ‘unconditional.’ Thus agree- 


with some one’s opinion ‘absolutely’ means 


to it; that he makes 


Ine 
that one takes no exception 


no reservations; there are no conditions to his 


adherence” (p. 2).  Absolutism in this sense is 


readily apparent when we examine, for example, 
the definitions of education which are offered by 


Progressive education. Perhaps the most fa- 


miliar of these is the statement that edueation 


is growth and that “there is nothing to whieh 


crowth is relative save more growth.” Here is 
a definition which reeognizes no exceptions and 
which tolerates no reservations. The same may 
be said of the dietum that edueation 


Growth, or the satisfying 


is a process 
of satisfying needs. 
of needs, Is an end in itself; it requires no exter- 
nal or ulterior warrant for its justification. It 
is a good in and of itself; it is an absolute. 

The trouble with such absolutes, as Dr. Bru- 
hacher proceeds to show, is that they are unwork- 
able in practice. There are all kinds of growth, 
some good and some bad, and the only way of 
determining which is which is by setting up some 
The 


A frame of reference is required in 


social “frame of reference.” same goes 
for needs. 
order to decide what constitutes a real need and 
what does not. Cravings and impulses are no 
adequate guide because (a) some needs do not 
take the form of eravings or impulses, and (b) 
it Is necessary to distinguish between those erav- 
ings or impulses that are entitled to direct satis- 
faction and others—such as sex resentment, fear, 
love of power or of money——which may require 
sublimation or “Felt needs” are 


taken at face value; they are raw 


redirection. 


not to be 
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material which edueation utilizes for the achieve 
ment of ends as indicated by an underlying 
Neithe 


“growth” nor “needs” ean really claim the status 


philosophy or frame of reference. 
of an absolute. 

If, however, we recognize that these alleged 
absolutes are really determined, as to their char 
acter, by an underlying philosophy or frame ot! 
reference, it turns out that we have merely 
shifted from one type of absolute to another 
The 
This is equally true whether the frame of refer 


kind. As 


frame of reference is now the absolute 


ence be democracy or some other 


Brubacher says: 


the demoeratie frame of reference, 


things are judged as to whether they are more or 


Inside 
less democratic. There ean be no other criterion. 
In some other inclusive frame of reference, they 
may be judged according to whether they are more 
or less fascistie or communistic or what have you. 
But not so in a democracy. Communism and fas- 
cism can operate only as minorities there in so far 
as they are willing to forego their own tenets and 
operate democratically. . . . Hostile absolutes have 
been more generously permitted to exist side by 
side than in any other system. But even here, as 
already seen, democracy tolerates them only longer 
rather than finally in any last show-down. (Pp. 
(oS), 


What differentiates democracy in this respect 
is merely the faet that its iron fist is covered 
with a silken glove. “If there is any socia! 
frame ot reference that is supposed to be hos- 
pitable to pluralism, it is democracy, for however 
else democracy may be described, it is of the 
very essence of its doctrine that it have a high 
regard for individual variety of opinion” (p. 
5). This has been taken to mean that democracy 
bestows its blessing impartially on any and every 
interpretation of “growth” and “needs.” Hence 
teachers who may happen to feel the need of a 
sanction for what they are doing can find in the 
concept of democracy a “basic justification in 
their being able to assert their own self-inter- 
ests.” 

At some point or other, however, this lazy com- 
placency is bound to strike a snag. Dr. Bru- 
bacher cites an instance of an organization 
within our democracy which is hostile to the idea 
of democracy and which threatens to become a 
menace. We have not only tolerated this organi- 
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tion, but on oceasion we have even provided it 


vith police protection. From one point of view 
e may applaud, and insist that this is in keep- 
ug with demoeratie ideas. From another point 

view, however, we are entitled to disapprove, 
n the ground that demoeracy “can not put up 
vith those who would assassinate her” (p. 2). 
If necessary, democracy will set aside toleration 
nd fight for its existence, thus showing that 
toleration is not the last word. “Is this rigidity 
toward its opponent evidence of the inherent 
absolutism of demoeracy?” (p. 2). 

In brief, the argument may be summed up in 
ome such fashion as this: Progressive edueation 
ostentatiously ejects absolutes at the front door, 
but promptly smuggles them in again at the back 
loor. Such concepts as “growth” and “needs,” 
with which it attempts to replace traditional 
absolutes, turn out to be absolutes themselves, 
ind very anemic absolutes at that. In order to 
make these new absolutes function, it 1s neces- 
-ary to have recourse to a social frame of refer- 
ence, Which then becomes the power behind the 
Progressive eduea- 
itself 
relies for its frame of reference on the concept 


throne or the real absolute. 
tion conceals this fact from because it 
of democracy, which, to the easual eye, is the 
antithesis of absolutism. By the simple device 
ot identifying democracy with complete tolera- 
tion, democracy is deprived of all power and is 
reduced to the status of a symbol, like the king 
of England. Progressive education is thus in 
the happy position of being able to issue all its 
ediets as royal decrees, without being responsible 
to any body. Basically, however, this whole per- 
formance is nothing but sleight-of-hand. We 
must either stand by toleration as an absolute 
to which we will, if necessary, sacrifice democ- 
racy, or else we must give whole-hearted al- 
legiance to democracy, even at the price of 
surrendering toleration. Life, it seems, demands 
absolutes, no matter what the educators may say. 
Progressive education never escapes from the 
coils of absolutism. The trail of the serpent is 
over it all. 

The argument is ingenious. The position of 
Progressive education, confronted with the neces- 
sity of making a choice between “toleration” and 
“democracy,” has an engaging similarity to that 
of the unhappy jackass that was placed exactly 
half way between two (“absolute”) haystacks 
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and so died of starvation as a result. In aetual 
life, however, the danger is not great, either to 
What, 


as a matter of faet, is the nature of the alterna- 


the jackass or to Progressive education. 
tive which is presented? If democracy is one 
and the same thing as “toleration,” then there is 
obviously no real alternative at all. Granted in 
that that 
stances, would be fatal to democracy, there is no 


ease toleration, in eertain ¢ireum 


denying the eonelusion that reeourse to force 
would be equally fatal to it. There is no sense 


in maintaining democracy by force, unless 
demoeracy means something more than absolute 


What is Dr. Bru 
bacher does not say. Until this point has been 


toleration. this “more’’? 


decided, we are not in possession of areal 
frame of reference at all, and consequently we 
are not in a position to judge whether a demo- 
cratic frame of reference deserves to be called 
an absolute. 

Is demoeracy synonymous with “toleration” 
or “liberty”? 
“Yes” and “No.” 


brutalities of 


The answer appears to be both 
When our attention is directed 
toward the totalitarianism, we 
stress “liberty”; when the preservation of demoe- 
racy is at stake, we stress foree or compulsion. 
Hence there is created the temptation to play 
both ends against the middle by making it 
appear that the whole thing resolves itself into 
a struggle between competing absolutes. If, 
however, we make a serious effort to determine 
the content of the “more” implied in the idea of 
democracy, the situation changes. Instead of a 
struggle between two competing absolutes, we 
find a struggle between two competing ideas of 
liberty. This confusion in the idea of liberty 
was not invented by Dr. Brubacher but is some 
thing that he shares with many others. It is a 
confusion which runs all through our national 
history. 

In the days of Thomas Jefferson there was 
considerable justification for the identification 
of toleration or liberty with the absence of 

Liberty 
The indi 


was let 


governmental regulation or restraint. 
was essentially a negative concept. 
vidual considered himself free if he 
alone; and any governmental regulation beyond 
routine police duties was likely to be considered 
an infringement of liberty. 

This conception of liberty is still widespread. 
Side by side with it, however, is a positive con 











In this complex and interdepen- 


| libe ry. 
dent world, the last thing that we really want is 
let alone. We are increasingly obliged to 

action for the creation of a 


look to col ective 


which men 


material and oclal 
free. The 


recent years to improve conditions 


environment in 


can be measures which have been 
taken during 
of nutrition and housing and social security and 
relations of cooperation between capital and 
labor must all find their justification in their 
contribution to human liberty. It is obvious 
that a demoeracy “ean not put up with those 
who would assassinate her” (p. 2) and, further- 
more, that the suppression of such enemies ean 
be justified in the name of liberty. Such sup- 


pression can be condemned as intolerance only 


he assumption that liberty means absence of 


on 
restraint, or that a democracy has no responsi- 
and. soeial 


bility for constructing a material 


environment in which liberty is more than an 
empty name. 

To repeat, the alleged conflict between “tolera- 
tion” and “democracy” has nothing back of it 
save a confusion as to the meaning of democracy 
or liberty. This conelusion, however, does not 
dispose of the possibility that this revised con- 
cept of democracy may not be simply another 
absolute, since democracy is willing, if necessary, 
to slug it out with the forees of totalitarianism. 
To determine whether it really deserves to be 
called an absolute, appeal should be made, not 
to the dictionary, but to the nature of the ideal. 
A democracy aims to maintain and promote an 
environment in which men ean organize their 
own lives, choose their own beliefs and oceupa- 
tions and enter freely into cooperative relations 
with others. The only limits imposed are the 
limits set by the nature of this controlling 
purpose. It is freely granted that a democracy 
will place whatever restrictions may be neces- 
sary for this end on the political or eeconomie or 
religious activities of individuals or of groups. 
It does not for a moment identify liberty with 
absence of restraint. But it contends that there 
is an everlasting difference between a_ social 
organization that makes liberty in this sense its 
controlling purpose and other forms of social 
organization that set up other goals and insist 
upon uniformity of belief with respect to these 
goals. This latter attitude is the proper desig- 


nation of absolutism in current discussions. 
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If the continuous creation of a material and 
social environment which will make men free j 
to become a guiding principle, it follows that the 
standards and practices and institutions by 
which conduct is regulated are subject to chang 
with changing conditions. There is no corre 
sponding flexibility in nondemocratie theories, 
which have consequently been labeled absolutis 
tic. Whether the label has been happily chosen 
is of secondary importance. What is essential] 
is to keep the issue clear and also, incidentally, 
to avoid the use of the dictionary. 

Dr. Brubacher’s article renders a real service 
in challenging the individualism whieh still 
lingers on in the Progressive movement as a 
hangover from the indiseretions of its youth. 
This hangover has hampered Progressive educa 
tion seriously in developing a significant philoso- 
phy of democracy and remaking its educational] 
program in accordance with this philosophy. 
As over against this individualism, Dr. Bru- 
bacher very properly emphasizes the need of a 
social frame of reference. In a sense, however, 
he himself is victimized by this same individual- 
ism which he eriticizes so effectively. The social 
frame of reference is introduced by him as some- 
thing external to the individual and hence as an 
“absolute.” If we treat it instead as an indis- 
pensable means of liberating the individual, we 
get the momentous difference between democracy 
and other systems, and we are brought face to 
face with the crucial issue which is confronting 
our civilization all over the world. 

Boyp H. Bove 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATION, ABSOLUTISM AND 
HUMAN VALUES! 


I READ with a great deal of pleasure the “Ab- 
solutism of Progressive and Demoeratie Eduea- 
tion” of Professor Brubacher of the Yale Grad- 
uate School in ScHoou AnD Society for January 
4. It was quite clear that Professor Brubacher 


1A discussion of John S. Brubacher’s paper, 
‘‘The Absolutism of Progressive and Democratic 
Edueation,’’ SCHOOL AND Society, January 4, 1941. 
The purpose of the paper is to raise briefly some 
further issues in Dr. Brubacher’s paper. The 
writer’s own position on the questions is found in 
his ‘‘I Believe in Edueation’’ (Sheed and Ward) 
and the ‘‘documents’’ from all schools of educa- 
tional thought on which they are based and found 
in his ‘‘ Readings in the Philosophy of Education’’ 
(D. Appleton-Century). 
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undertook ; 
namely, to show that Progressive education and 
faet, all 
tional theories must ultimately be absolutist in 


enjoyed thoroughly the job he 


democratie edueation, and in educa 
charaeter or that there is somewhere in the back- 
ground an absolutism. I enjoyed his successive 
thrusts, (1) that Progressivism in spite of its 
unalterable opposition to absolutism was itself 
(2), 
ing, that its absolutism was obviously uneon- 


absolute, what was even more surpris- 
scious and (3), most surprising of all, that it 
made of relativism an absolute. The quicksands 
of “growth leading to more growth,” of “edu- 
cation leading to more education” and even of 
“democracy leading to more democracy,” were 
thoroughly exposed. I gather from the diseus- 
sion that in these quicksands the end would be 
“sand leading to more sand”—or ultimate ob 
livion. 

Professor Brubacher does a good job in mak- 
ing clear what an absolutism is. He says it is 
something unconditional, with no exceptions, no 
reservations and no further conditions. It needs 
no other justification than itself; it is its own 
warrant; it is rock bottom. <A third group of 
charaeteristies of an absolutism is that it is fixed, 
permanent and unchanging. 

Professor Brubacher has only opened up the 
subject, this discussion is to go farther; the eon- 
cepts of growth, democracy and edueation will 
need definition. 
wonder, with the definitions of absolutism in 


mind, whether Brubacher has proved within this 


similar careful However, I 


meaning of the word that both Progressive edu- 
cation and democratic education are absolutes. 
They are absolute only in the terms of their self- 
description. 
thinking there is something that is to him an 
Consequently, we have personal ab- 


Wherever any one stops in his 


absolutism. 
solutism or clique absolutism. In Progressive 
education, as in the democratie education, the 
thinking stops not at a real absolute but at some 
intermediate absolutes. To bring the discussion 
sharply in issue I would say that growth is not 
an absolutism, edueation is not an absolutism, 
democracy is not an absolutism. 

Growth, for example, must be toward some 
standard or norm. Is it merely increase in size? 
Is it a change in internal organization? Is it 
for health or is it a biological basis for intel- 


lectual and moral education? What is it for? 
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When we speak of growth, are we talking about 
rrowth ? moral 
What 
consist of and what is their relationship to each 


other? 


physieal growth? intellectual 


gerowth? or spiritual growth? do these 


humaneness ? 


Do we mean growth in 
Do we mean growth in personality? growth of 
character? growth in “soeial efficiency”? growth 
in what? The same type of question might be 
asked about edueation itself and about demoe 
racy. 

Is it not true that, wherever in the universe 
there is a process, there is some purpose or ob 


) 


jective of the process? “Process” itself is never 


self-explanatory. By saying the ultimate ex 
planation of the educational process is the 
process still leaves the question open. To prove 
that Progressive education was absolutist was 
inspired by its claims to non-absolutism and of 
opposition to all absolutisms. To say a thing is 
absolute is not a value judgment, it is deserip 
tive. Even the word has bad associations. 

In spite of this, I would use the word if it 


When 


Hutchins abandoned the word theology, which 


clearly expressed the idea. President 
excellently expressed his idea, because it would 
have hindered his getting a sympathetie hearing, 
and substituted the word metaphysics he made 
a serious blunder for his case and did not get 
a sympathetic hearing. Professor Brubacher 
seems to have a similar prejudice against the 
absolute because it is and has been in disfavor 
for some time. I may add that, as such, this is 
If, as he thinks, it 
turns out to be the absolute of a 


not an objection against it. 
person or 
group, then, of course, it is not “The Absolute” 
at all. He has knocked down his 
man. 


own straw 

To prove a thing is absolute may only lead 
to calling names. It is ordinarily not important, 
but back of 


foundations of our edueational theories. It is 


the diseussion is a search for the 


a search for answers to some simple questions : 
What is the ultimate basis or explanation of our 
discussions of education or perhaps more ac- 
curately what are the values that men die for, 
or live by? What are the motives of men? Is 
there a hierarchy of such values or motives? 
anized their life 


g 


Men of all generations have or 
for God. Surely that is a historical fact. 
Men have also, as a practical measure, set 


financial suceess or fortune, social prestige, 
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fume, that last infirmity of noble minds, hu- 


manity and ’isms of all forms as the central 


value in their scheme of things, and they have 
their reward. These had for men what have 
heen called “durable satisfactions.” The prob- 
em is what kind of a human life has supreme 
or absolute value? Is man’s destiny merely so- 
«lal, or it both social and supernatural? It 


wers to these questions that all edu 
be built. This is the roek 
“absolu mm,” a What 


the foundation that will not 


on the an 


cational theory must 


the you please. we 


» 10 di Covel 


when the rains of external cireumstances 


descend and the floods of human passion come 


upon it. 
Human education can happen only in human 


persons. The ultimate foundation—not any in- 


termediate one, nor process is what we 


eoneelve to he the hichest potentialities ot the 


any 


human person, and the kind of human lite we 
the of the 


person. It 1s necessary 


think will achieve ultimate destiny 


individual human not 


for me in this brief comment to attempt to settle 


these questions now. In any case, “orowth,”’ 
“education” and “democracy” are only inter- 


mediate stages of thinking toward these ultimate 
the the 
human life and the destiny of 


goals, the nature of human person, 
quality of the 
the human person. 

I think Dr. Brubacher’s 
heen stronger if he had stopped after his neat 


The 


success, 


paper would have 
€x- 


He 


then opened up new subjects and did not have 


Progressivism was. finished. 


planation was clear and if 


job on 


Was a 


adequate space to reveal fully his position or to 
the 


metaphysical absolute of the people of religious 


argue it. Dr. Brubacher’s discussion of 
persuasion is too brief and, in addition to this, 
too slight to bring up any issue at this time. 
He might apply to himself the quotation he uses 
from the New Testament about the mote in the 
brother’s eye. 

his 


the end of 


a discussion of the problem of democracy itself 


there is toward paper 


that is worth some notice in this eonnection. 


The final paragraph raises rather sharply the 
Dr. Bru- 


bacher had pointed out that democracy tolerates 


whole issue of democratie edueation. 
other absolutisms longer than any other system 


the would eliminate 


“takes 


but, in final show-down, 


them, unless a new absolute over” on 
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democracy’s terms. This last condition shows it 


is no absolute at all. In this last paragraph, he 
says that the democratic edueation should affirm 
the absolutism of democracy and by so doing 
could engender in the education of democracy 
the same kind of crusading zeal in its schools as 
Communism and Fascism do in their schools in 


He 


asserts the difficulty with the democratic system 


the making of Communists and of Fascists. 


is that it promotes the expression of self-inter- 
ests. Of course, such a statement might mean 


anything, but the only self-interest that demo- 


cratic education is really interested in is the 
development of the highest potentialities of the 
individual in which the higher dominates the 
lower. This means that the moral and the 
spiritual development of the individual is the 


supreme interest of demoeratic edueation be- 
cause in that way it gets the most effective in- 
strument, by the demoeratie process, to promote 
that human welfare which is its end. Nowhere 
in the paper is the term democracy defined and 
consequently one can not deal intelligently with 
this problem here because of the possible con- 
Liberty H. Bailey’s “What is 
shows the great number of pos- 


Most 


of these meanings are not worth any crusading 


fusion in terms. 
Democracy ?” 


sible meanings of the word “democracy.” 


Whatever the end is, it is clear that the 
the 


process itself. 


zeal. 


end of democratie process is outside the 
It is a human life lived in ac- 
cordance with the dignity of the human person 
realizing the highest potentialities of human 
nature and reaching the ultimate destiny of 
human beings however that may be conceived. 

Epwarp A, FITZPATRICK 

Mount MAryY COLLEGE, 


MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
ABSOLUTES AT THE CROSSROADS 
IN a recent articles! Dr. John S. Brubacher 


some detail his convietion that 
Progressive and democratic edueation, far from 


has stated in 
divoreing itself from all philosophical absolutes, 
has, in fact, set up its own pattern of absolutes. 
To establish his point he quotes from the writ- 
ings of Boyd H. Bode, who has said that “the 
center of any educational program which pro- 
fesses to be democratic must be the irreconcilable 

1**The Absolutism of Progressive Education and 
Democracy,’’ SCHOOL AND Sociery, January 4, 
1941. 
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conflict between democracy and absolutism,’ 
since “democracy is a challenge to all forms of 
To Dr. Brubacher an absolute is 
The 
crux of his argument is that, contrary to a pro- 
fessed rejection of all absolutes, Progressive 


absolutism.’ 
any concept which is held unconditionally. 


education, the philosophical position of which is 
equated with its definitive concept of democracy, 
actually has ereated its own set of concepts 
which are held unconditionally or absolutely. In 
support of his contention, Dr. Brubacher points 
out that, at one time or another, Progressive edu- 
cation has apparently professed unconditional 
aeceptanee of growth, democracy, education, 
respect for personality and intelligence as ends 
in themselves, as good for their own sake and 
in their own right. He then raises the funda- 
mental question whether, in insisting upon the 
primacy of these values and in professing his 
willingness to fight for them, Dr. Bode has not 
dogmas which are “just as 
as absolute, as the kind of 


proposed a set of 
unconditional, just 
absolutism with which [he] is at war.” 

The issue here raised may be elarified if one 
examines the source of the absolutes with which, 
according to Dr. Bode, democracy and Progres- 
Philo- 


sophieally, democracy is urged to oppose the 


sive education are asserted to be at war. 


dogmatie abstractions proclaimed by seers who 
possessed “a pipeline to a transcendental reality 
beyond the world of our experience.”* Concepts 
“known in a way that is different from ordinary 
knowing,” that is, by intuition and revelation, 
bear the brunt of the attack. 
setting, these historical absolutes are the truths 


In their social 


that are handed down by any vested interests 
that are concerned to select and perpetuate their 
favorite aspects of the culture pattern, whether 
these interests be the church, the state, the fam- 
ily, or the chamber of commerce. Edueationally, 
the absolutes which education should reject are 
the patterns of attitudes, appreciation or con- 
duct into which the growing child is to be molded 
by effective indoctrination in the school. It is 
inevitable, then, that the follower of a Progres- 
sive philosophy finds himself at odds with the 
authoritarian state, as in Germany; with institu- 
tionalized religion, as evidenced by the recent 

2 Boyd H. Bode, ‘‘ Progressive Education at the 
Crossroads,’’ p. 112-13. 


’ Ibid., p. 39. 
4B. H. Bode, ‘‘ How We Learn,’’ p. 76. 
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attacks upon Progressivism by the clergy; and 
with the Essentialists in edveation. 
The validity of Dr. Brubacher’s 


that the Progressives have unwittingly rejected 


contention 


absolutes only to create their own unconditional 
beliefs hinges upon an acceptance of an identity 
“absolute” and “uneondi 


between the term 


tional.” According to this view, anything that 
is accepted unconditionally is accepted abso 
lutely. This assumption must either be (a) 
accepted, (b) denied or (¢) defined in a different 
frame ot reference. The last course has appar 
ently been accepted by the advocates of the 
Progressive position. Recourse to a dictionary 
definition, referents to which have arisen in the 
idealistic tradition, obviously loads the dice 
against the Progressive position. 

For example, the Progressive may accept the 
use of the method of intelligence, the necessity 
for relianee upon scientific method or the empha 
sis upon sharing in the solution of problems ot 
mutual coneern, and even give to these his uncon 
ditioned loyalty to the point of being willing to 
fi¢ht for them, as Dr. Bode says, without thereby 
falling upon the other horn of the dilemma, 
absolutism. This position is possible because the 
values associated with democracy have arisen 
out of a context different from that which sup 
ports the dogmas of idealism. It is possible, 
furthermore, because the values of democracy 
are sustained in a more dynamie or fluid frame 
of reference. Instead of having been handed 
down by a prophet who has claimed sole admis 
sion to the confidence of the Almighty, such tech 
niques of living as the use of the scientific 
method have arisen within the context of human 
experience and have defended their value in the 
marketplace, where they have contended fo 
recognition and use with the dogmas of the idea! 
ist tradition. Instead of having been decreed by 
a dictator who forced them upon a people by 
coercion and propaganda, these concepts have 
emerged in the slow evolutionary struggle for a 
way of living that assures fuller development 
of the individual through his participation o1 
sharing in the continuous reconstruction of their 
content. 

Nor do the advocates of these techniques of 
living, of these values which we call democratic, 
make for their prineiples such claims of eternal 
finality as have been made for every absolute 
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dogma of the past. At the best, the content of 
these values is only a present insight into their 
meanings and into the technique needed to im- 
plement their use. To-morrow is another day, 
and each of these concepts open to improve- 
ment, change, reconstruction or even abandon- 
ment. They must win the allegiance of each new 
generation on their own merits and suffer recon- 
truction, despite even the efforts of the authors 
and the misguided zeal of 


of our dictionaries 
ome educators who would indoctrinate them as 


tatements is 


final truth If proof of these 

required we need only point to the eritical attack 
by Dr. Bode himself upon such alleged “abso- 
lutes” of the Progressive movement as growth, 


No scientist 


would build coneentration camps for those who 


freedom and the needs of the child. 
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ean not aecept the scientific method, and no 
Progressive has yet excommunieated Dr. Bode 
because he attempted to clarify, redefine or even 
reject concepts of growth held by his colleagues. 
In a democracy, even Dr. Alexis Carrel is stil] 
permitted to use our research laboratories and 
Dr. Millikan continues as the head of a scientific 
institution. 

If, however, reliance upon the values of free- 
dom for thinking, sharing, intelligence and edu- 
cation as its own end is evidenee of a resurgent 
absolutism, the eritics will have to make the 
most of it. 

ALLEN ID). PATTERSON 

DIRECTOR OF TEACHER EDUCATION, 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Lock HAVEN, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


FOR EDUCATORS AS INTELLECTUALS 
By James E. Le Rossic- 
Thos. Y. Crowell. 1940. 


From Mar. to Stalin. 
NOL. x+442 pp. 
$3.00. 

Adventuring for Democracy. By Wui.BuR C. 
PHILLIPS. Xvi4 New York: Social 

Unit Press. 1940. 


Preface to Eugenics. 


380 pp. 
$3.00. 

By FREDERICK OSBORN. 
1940. 


xi+312 pp. Harper and Brothers. 


Se 


2. 


Krom the kinds of men—and some women— 
who elect to follow the educational professions 
have long emerged some real “intellectuals” (or 
“intelligenzia”) ; that is, persons who are inter- 
ested in wide ranges of more or less philosophi- 
eal reading and who are amateur philosophizers 
on their own aceount. Some of these funetion 
as active “ferments” in social movements, espe- 
cially in areas lying outside of, but somehow 
adjacent to, their own areas of strictly eduea- 
tional responsibility. 

For such “intellectuals” the above three books 
The first 


deals with areas of political philosophizing which 


should prove especially attractive. 


have proven especially seductive to young intel- 
lectuals in times of eeonomie or politieal stress. 
tells of the 
undertakings of a man who combined the visions 


The seeond “areer and strenuous 


of a splendid “social worker” (as the term is 
now used) with the spirit of a “born reformer.” 


The third, by a businessman turned anthropolo- 
gist (doubtless, too, at least an intellectual 
cousin of his great namesake Henry Fairfield 
Osborn) for the American Museum of Natural 
History (the chief center of the labors of the 
older Osborn), brings up to date a wide range 
of inferences and proposals in the areas of 
eugenics and “population control” which are 
surely destined to enter spheres of active politics 
in the near future. 

“From Marx to Stalin” is subtitled: “An Ex- 
amination and Criticism of Communism.” The 
author is dean of the College of Business Admin- 
istration of the University of Nebraska. 

The final conclusions of this very searching 
analysis can be inferred from this quotation 
from the Preface: “(in the following pages) 
which offer an exposition and criticism of the 
successive theses of Marx, from the dialecties of 
social progress to its consummation in the 
propheey of a classless commonwealth .. . is 
revealed a long chain of wishful thinking, by no 
means free from internal contradictions, and far 
more Utopian than scientifie.” 

An oceasional rare man or woman seems born 
with an inveterate vocation to serve his fellows. 
Of such was Wilbur C. Phillips—a born re- 
former and tireless worker for public health. 

Through many harrowing years, handicapped 
by a body periodically weakened from overwork, 
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Mr. Phillips, aided by his valiant wife, worked 
r the cause of “safe” milk—first in New York, 
iter in Milwaukee and last in Cincinnati. 
Eventually, the campaign for safer milk was 
argely won—but only through the aid of a small 

contingent of philanthropists. The 
oblem to which this reformer turned was that 


greater 


of so organizing the citizens of local areas as to 
assure continuance and further development of 
constructive reforms—in other words, the prob- 
lem of genuinely functioning democracy. 

Space is not available here to describe the 
“Social Unit Plan” resulting. It has been made 

basis for “efficient democracy” in Cincinnati. 
This autobiographical story of its inception and 
progress is vividly interesting, even if at times 
poignant, reading. 

The first half of “Preface to Eugenics” is 
civen to a résumé of recent technical studies of 
human heredity. The second half consists of 
five carefully studied chapters on existing and 
anticipated eugenie policies. 

“To-day in the United States and western 
Europe the change which is taking place in atti- 
tudes toward reproduction is as epochal as was 
the first use of fire or the development of writ- 
ing. The change from uncontrolled reproduc- 
tion to the conscious control of births is essen- 
tial to a rational world civilization.” Those two 
sentences give the keynote to the volume. 

We know that at this writing the totalitarian 
sovernments are striving to promote policies of 
population inerease, supposedly in the interests 
of military power. But in genuine democracies, 
us Osborn shows, eugenie policies will present 
serious difficulties. ‘The eugenies ideal ealls for 
a society so organized that eugenie selection will 
take place as a natural and largely unconscious 
process.” But under present (and Dr. Osborn 
thinks temporary) conditions, the reverse proc- 
ess is markedly operative, and nowhere more so 
than in the United States. 

Davip SNEDDEN 

PaLo ALTO, CALF. 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGES IN A MID- 
WESTERN STATE 


Presbyterian Colleges and Academies in Ne- 


braska. By Frank E. Weyer. xii+242 pp. 


Hastings (Nebr.) College Book Store, 1940. 
$1.50. 
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THE increasing number of monographs on in 
stitutions of higher education, such as this study, 
will enable some historian to write a chapter 
in American social history hitherto only par- 
tially covered. The history of the Presbyterian 
colleges and academies in Nebraska, with empha 
sis upon the trends in Bellevue and Hastings 
colleges, forms the content of the book by Frank 
ki. Weyer, professor of education and dean of 
men at Hastings College. 

In Nebraska, during the frontier and post 
frontier periods, three colleges and two acad 
emies were established by the Presbyterians. 
Each of the five schools suffered at times from 
poor planning, inadequate leadership and uncer 
tain financial support. Eventually, four of 
these closed their doors, but Hastings College 
continued and in the past two decades has ex 
perienced a rapid development. Its success is 
based upon the unfailing support and leadership 
of a number of individuals and upon the general 
support of both the local community and the 
Presbyterian Church. 

Of especial interest is the author’s chapter on 
the educational philosophy of Presbyterianism, 
in which he reviews the motives characteristic of 
Presbyterian efforts in America generally, as 
well as in Nebraska. Briefly, they were to pre 
pare ministers, to perpetuate Christian prin 
ciples, to promote democratic government and 
the general welfare of man, to cooperate with 
the public-school system and to help preserve 
academie freedom. It would have been enlight- 
ening if Dean Weyer had made a more definite 
attempt to determine the measure in which these 
purposes have been achieved in the Presbyterian 
schools of Nebraska, but, of course, the problem 
does not lend itself to anything other than a 
subjective method of appraisal. 

A large part of the treatise analyzes the per 
sonnel, finances and eurricula of the former 
Bellevue College and the present Hastings Col 
lege. This analysis reveals the importance of 
having trustees with varied occupational back 
grounds who devote their loyal services over a 
period of years. The trends toward a_ better 
prepared faculty and a modern curriculum are 
significant aspects of the present growth of 
Hastings College. Over one half of the alumni 
have graduated within the past decade. 

A readable style, an excellent set of tables and 
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a searching analysis of the functions and growth 
of these two colleges are presented with a proper 
historieal background, making a study worthy 


of the attention of a specialist in edueational 
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trends, as well as of the alumni and friends of th, 
schools. 

CHARLES J. KENNEDY 


IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SEX, INTELLIGENCE AND SCHOOL 
MARKS! 


Iv has long been known that school marks are 
so affected by a variety of circumstances as to 
make interpretation of studies utilizing them dif- 
ficult. 


onstrated to have more than loeal significance. 


Some findings, however, have been dem- 


That girls on the average receive higher sehool 
Yet 


studies of the predictive value of tests or other 


marks than boys is one of these findings. 


devices of measurement have repeatedly com- 
bined sexes in computing measures of relation- 
ship. Even if there were no sex difference in 
the means and standard deviations of marks, it 
still would not follow that there is no difference 
in the predictive value of a particular test for 
the sexes, 

The importance of the factor of sex in such 
studies is made plain by Wagner and Strabel’s 
(2) study of the predictive value of the New 
York State Regents’ Examination in relation 
to eollege sueeess. Sex differences were found 
not only in the average marks on the examina- 
tion and in college courses, but also in the de- 
vree to which future college accomplishment 
could be predicted. Under certain conditions of 
grouping, these differences were of greater mag- 
nitude than those found for the total groups (1, 
72 for girls, .52 for boys). 

To investigate the factor of sex in the relation- 
ship of marks and test-intelligence at the ele- 
mentary-school and junior-high-school levels is 
the purpose of the present study. The experi- 
ment was undertaken as part of a larger pro- 
gram aimed at evaluating tests of various types 
in relation to the general guidanee program of 
the Cineinnati Publie Schools. It was condueted 
in a large six-year high school which draws its 
four six-year elementary 


population from 


schools. Loeal studies have indieated that the 

1 We gratefully acknowledge our indebtedness to 
Mr. B. H. Siehl, principal of Western Hills (six- 
year) High School, for making it possible to obtain 
the data for this study. 


population of this school is fairly representatiy; 
of the high-school population of the city as 
whole, a finding expected from the fact that its 
pupils come for the most part from families o| 
the middle socio-economie group. 

This study is concerned with the relationshi); 
of intelligence tests given in grades VI and 
VIII, and academie marks of grade VITT, grad 
VII and grades I-VI. The subjects involved in 
the marks for grades VII and VIII were FE) 
glish, mathematies, the social studies and science 
Marks by at least four different teachers were 
involved for each year. For each child who had 
attended grades I through VI in the Cincinnati 
public schools there were available from 135 to 
150 marks in academie subjects given by at lea-t 
six teachers. The junior-high-school marks were 
given on a scale of 0-100, with 70 as the pass 
ing point. Marks for grades I through VI were 
given as the letter grades A, B, C, D, E and F 
These were quantified by assigning the values 
4, 3, 2, 1 and 0 respectively. 

These marks were accepted at their face value, 
owing to the impossibility of evaluating the 
their 


into eom 


The number of marks and the number 


various factors which enter 
position. 
of teachers involved would lead to the hope that 
might eaneel one another. 
Other factors affecting these marks are (1) dit- 
ferences in practices from teacher to teacher 


within the same school, (2) differences in mark 


variable factors 


ing from one elementary school to another, (3) 
the practice of sectioning largely according to 
achievement, followed in this system at the time 
of this study. Pupil mobility provides. still 
another complicating factor. Since it was not 
possible to make proper allowances for these 
factors, the marks that were available were aver- 
aged without correction of any kind. One is 
inclined to believe that the data are weighted 
rather heavily in the direction of obscuring 
whatever relationship might exist between test- 
seores and marks. 

In Table I are given the means and standard 
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eyjiations of the tests and marks involved in this 
idy. The difference in Terman score, while 


TABLE I 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE 
VARIABLES STUDIED 


Girls 


Mean o N Mean o N €.K. 


1935-36 


rerman score 99.30 28.47 159 95.48 31.66 159 —1.15* 


Marks, 

gradesI-VI 2.65 .04 143 2.90 .61 159 3.79 
Marks 

grade VII 79.47 5.20 136 81.49 5.58 157 3.21 
Marks 


grade VIII 78.18 6.57 159 81.26 5.70 157 4.74 


1936-37 


rerman score 98.44 29.42 129 96.64 30.42 120 — .47* 
Witades LVI 2.74 57 129 2.93 .60 120 2.87 
Miunide VIL 79.41 5.66 129 80.83 642 120 1.84 
Minnie VIIL 79.13 5.53 129 79.72 5.59 120.84 





* Means for boys were subtracted from means for 
girls Hence, a minus sign indicates the boys’ mean 


wis the greater. 


ot statistically significant, is in the direction 
expected by the greater retardation among boys 
n school. On the average the boys are older 
and henee will seore higher on such a test as 
the Terman. All the measures of school marks 
how the expected tendency for girls to receive 
higher This tendency is clearly and 
consistently significant only for the marks for 
crades I-VI. 

The relationships among the variables are 
given in Table II, sexes treated separately. The 
variation in N for the 1935-36 eases is owing to 
certain items of the information being unavail- 


marks. 


TABLE II 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TERMAN GROUP TEST AND 
VARIOUS SCHOOL MARKS 





1936-37 


1935-36 


School Year: 





30ys Girls Boys 
Variables = 
r WN r N s N = NN 


Girls 





Terman score with 
average academic 
marks, grades I-VI. 

Terman score with 
average academic 
marks, grade VII... 

Terman score with 
average academic 
marks, grade VIII... 

Average academic 
marks of grade VII 
with grade VIII... 


.79 143 .79 159 .75129 .78120 


.49136 .68 157 58129 .77 120 
49159 . .42129 .68 120 


74136 .87157 .71129 .83 120 





able for some of the pupils and to the fact that 
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certain of the correlations were computed in 
other settings where other variables were in 
The 


minor sampling errors. 


volved. Variations may be considered as 
That they are insignifi 
cant is indicated by the fact that the correlation 
between the Terman raw seore and marks fo1 
grade VIII is .75 for the 159 of the 1935-36 
girls, as indieated in Table I. The same corre 
lation for 177 (ineluding the 159) girls is .74. 
that it little 


difference in the result whether the IQ or the 


Since it was discovered made 
Terman raw score was used, the raw score was 
used as a matter of convenience. A comparison 
of the two in relation to marks for grades I-VI 


follows: 


Terman IQ vs. marks, grades I-VI .79 148 .79 159 
Terman seore vs. marks, grades I-VI .79 14: 7 


The first point of interest in Table II is the 
magnitude of the relationship between the Ter- 
man seore and the marks for grades I-VI (.79 
and .78 for girls; .79 and .75 for boys). Clearly 
such factors as sectioning according to ability to 
achieve have had little influence on elementary 
school marks. The teachers have marked accord- 
ing to a standard of achievement, a standard on 
which the correlation of almost .80 indicates that 
they agree very well. Marks in this elementary 
school situation do seem to be based to a consid 
erable extent on achievement? so far as arrang 
ing the pupils according to relative ability 
within each sex is concerned. The inference is 
plain that these teachers have not marked pupils 
with reference to the average level of a par 
ticular elass. Otherwise, with the sectioning em 
ployed, the correlations would be much lower. 
There is no sex difference in the magnitude of 
the relationship of the elementary-schoo] marks 
and intelligence. 

A sex difference, however, is very prominent 
in the mark-test relationship at the junior-high- 


2It can not be argued that the teachers’ marks 
are dependent on knowledge of the intelligence-test 
rating, for these particular pupils had been tested 
but once prior to the sixth grade. They were given 
the Pintner-Cunningham Group Intelligence Test 
when they entered the first grade. After the first 
grade, sectioning has perforce been according to 
achievement. 
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school level. Averaging the coefficients for the 
two groups and two grades yields an r of .72 for 
girls and one of .49 for boys. The relationship 
for girls approaches that found for both sexes 
in the elementary schools, but the relationship 
lor boys Is markedly lower. 

That a definite change in the meaning of boys’ 
marks has taken place is further indicated by 
the consistency Ol marking in the seventh and 
eighth grades. The correlations tor the marks 
of grades VIL and VIII are .74 and .71 for boys 
and .87 and .83 for girls. It is of interest to 
note that girls’ school marks are more predict- 
able from earlier school] marks than are boys’ 
marks. The difference is not nearly so notice- 
able as it was when intelligence tests were used, 
but it is still present. 

Do the above relationships hold for other in- 
telligenee tests? Data for the 


Otis Advanced Examination, given in grade VI 


were obtained 


two years earlier than the Terman test, the Otis 
score corrected to the date of the Terman, and 


the following relationships investigated : 


1935-36 1936-37 
Girls 


rN #28 v2 oe oe 


Girls Boys 


Otis seore with aver 
age academic marks, 
grades I-VI 

Otis score with aver 


74 142 .74.125 


age academic marks, 

grade VIII . 35150 .65 172 .388 135 .60121 
Otis seore with Ter 

man score 80 150 .85 171 .82 134 .85 123 


for the Otis 
The Otis eorrelates almost as well with 
VI as the Terman. No ap- 
preciable sex difference is noted at this level. 


The same findings are evident 
test. 


marks for grades I 


Sex differences are prominent in the relationship 
of the Otis seore with marks for grade VIII. 
It is of interest the Terman test 
correlates almost as well with marks for grades 
I-VI as it does with the Otis. The sex difference 
does not entirely disappear in the relationship 


to note that 


of the two intelligence tests. 

The Otis and the Terman tests are both heavily 
weighted with language items. Is it possible 
that the sex difference in the intelligence-test- 
school-mark relationship is due to the greater 
demands of junior-high-school subjects on lan- 
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guage facility, an ability in which it is generally 
recognized that girls are slightly superior? A 
check on this hypothesis is permitted by some 
In the 
fall of 1938, the Henmon-Nelson group test o{ 
intelligence was used; in the fall of 1939, the 


changes made in the test battery used. 


testing program was shifted to the ninth-grade 
level and the Terman substituted for the Hen 
mon-Nelson. 
both tests. 

to be less heavily weighted with languages ite: 


Thus the same group was give: 
Since the Henmon-Nelson appears 


a partial answer to our question may be ob 
tained. Pertinent results, considering only the 


pupils who had both tests, follow: 


Boys 


r WN r N 


Henmon-Nelson vs. marks, grade VIII .49 112 14 
Terman vs. marks, grade VIII 65 112 .66 147 


The sex difference is plain, as is the somewhat 
greater efficiency of the Terman in predicting 
average eighth-grade marks. 

To gain a clearer understanding, the relation- 
ship between the tests and marks in English and 
mathematics, subjects differing markedly in 
their demands on sheer language facility, were 
computed. These correlations follow, the data 
being for the group in the eighth grade in 1938 
39 and in the ninth grade in 1939-40: 











Boys Girls 
r N a; N 
Terman vs. grade VIII 
mathematics mark ...... 45 112 56 147 
Henmon-Nelson vs. grade 
VIII mathematies mark .. 43 112 51 147 
Terman vs. grade VIII 
POVEUER MATE 6iies seve s 6 112 771 = #147 
Henmon-Nelson vs. grade 
VIII English mark ...... 62. i112 62 147 





This tabulation reveals four points of interest : 
(1) the sex difference is noted for both subjects 
with both tests; (2) the Terman is superior in 
predicting English marks for both sexes; (3) 
the two tests are almost equivalent in predicting 
mathematies marks for both sexes, and (4) the 
sex difference is of but slightly greater magni 
tude for the Terman test. 

These findings indicate that while the language 
factor is deserving of considerable weight in the 
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prediction of eertain school marks, it plays but 
a minor part in accounting for the sex differ- 
enees revealed. An explanation must be sought 
elsewhere.® 

A likely hypothesis is that teachers’ reactions 
to sex differences in the behavior of pupils is 
responsible for the correlational findings of this 
study. Statistics from clinic, court and school 
are uniform in showing boys to present more 
problems, particularly those of the aggressive 
kind. 
to become more pronounced at adolescence, just 
when the sex difference in the test-mark rela- 


It is reasonable to expect such differences 


tionship appears. Since all boys are not equally 
disruptive influences in the classroom, it readily 
follows that their marks could be differentially 
affected and not as representative of their real 
achievement. 

Whether these sex differences imply a greater 
disinterest in school work on the part of some 
boys, with the result that they actually do not 
achieve as well as they might, is highly problem- 
atical. Certainly neither the magnitude nor the 
inconsisteney in the direction of sex differences 
from subject to subject reported in the litera- 
ture lends much support to this possibility. 

Sinee boys are considered greater problems in 
the schoolroom during the elementary grades 
(1), one wonders why it is that no sex difference 
appears in the test-mark relationship at this 
level. That the elementary-school marks were 
derived from a greater number of marks over a 
longer span (six years), with a consequent 
greater validity as measures of achievement, is 
a possible reason. Consider in relation to this 
possibility the differences in school organization 
of the two school levels considered in this study. 
Two factors are most clearly evident: the segre- 
gation of the sexes for instructional purposes at 
the junior-high-school level and the fact that the 
subjects are taught by specialists instead of by 

3Some may inquire whether differences in the 
reliability of the marks for the two sexes account 
for the results. Even if this were the case in the 
statistical sense, explanation in these terms would 
be begging the question. The question would then 
become one of determining why marks for one sex 
were more reliable than for the other when both are 
marked under the same conditions. Evidence pre- 
sented indicates that girls’ marks are more consis- 
tent from grades VII to VIII. Yet the sex differ- 
ence is of far greater magnitude than could be 


accounted for by the relatively smaller differences 
in the consistency observed. 
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one teacher in a self-contained classroom. The 
former factor, I consider unimportant. If 


grading is relatively unaffected by the sectioning 
in the elementary school, it seems scarcely cred- 
ible that the additional factor of segregating the 
sexes in the junior high school should make such 
a difference in teachers’ standards of marking. 
The latter point, however, may well have bearing 
on the problem. The teacher in the self-con- 
tained classroom certainly has a greater oppor 
tunity of making a better evaluation of a pupil's 
achievement than the teacher who sees his or her 
pupils but one hour a day. It may well be that 
classroom factors of be 


affect the 


child, come to have less significance and that his 


in the self-contained 
havior, which might marks of the 
achievement is better evaluated. In other words, 
boys’ marks may be more valid as measures of 
achievement under the conditions of the self 
contained classroom than under the organization 
Marks for girls 


would be less affected by the change because of 


of the junior high school. 


their lesser tendency to manifest behavior annoy 
ing to the teacher. 

It should be added that the differences noted 
in this study may not be observed when the 
pupils are drawn from a more homogeneous 
population than that dealt with here. See Wag- 
ner and Strabel (2) for an illustration of this 
point. Marks may then be affected more by the 
average achievement of the group than by the 
standards maintained by the elementary teachers 
involved in this study. The sex difference in the 
mark-test relationship at the junior-high-school 
level may well be obseured by such factors as 
One of the 
carrying this study to such lengths was to estab 
lish firmly the facts in the ease for local eondi 


school organization. reasons for 


tions. This permits an analysis of the condi 
tions responsible for the findings without the 
complication of wondering whether apparent 
differences are the result of chance sampling 
variations. Some of these conditions, such as 
the effects of the self-contained 
opposed to the typical junior-high-sehool organi 


classroom as 
zation, have considerable educational impor 
tance. 

This study shows clearly that in the schools 
studied there is a marked change in the signifi 
cance of boys’ school marks as they go from the 
elementary-school to the junior-high-schoo] situ 
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irls’ marks affected much 


Teacher : 


are 


degree. reactions to the in- 


sex differences at adolescence 
eem to me to be the best explanation of the find- 
Phe difference in school organization may 


ngs. 


of the differences 


iv add 


to the evidence concerning the 
Whatever 


osophy concerning them may be, surely 


nsistent meaning of marks. 


wh to expect that they should be 


ex differences not reflected in 
s in accomplishment. 
r points should be mentioned. The 


the question of whether the be- 
escent boys is generally less pre- 
of girls, or whether the lesser 


} 


ited here is solely a function of 


teachers’ marks as measures ot 
second point coneerns re- 
It is clear that the practice 
sexes in computing relation- 
riables may obscure important 
lations where sex differences do 
desirable to combine the 

» purpose ol brevity in reporting the 
is, the justification for 


as a single group should be 
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The range of teacher-community contacts 
classified under three headings: (1) professional 
services ; (2) citizenship contacts; (3) leisure pur 
suits. The emphasis of this volume is placed largely 
on the last-mentioned group. 
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